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Editors’ Note 


The term ‘heritage’ speaks certainty about uncertain times. It connotes a far-reaching meaning, 
property, inherited traditions those are valued objects and qualities and have been passed 
down from previous generations. The term also denotes or relates to the things of special 
architectural, historical or natural values that are preserved for the nation. Man, even in remote 
past, esteemed heritage. The rock arts are the examples of preservation of the collective 
memories. Heritage, even today is similarly important to. build our civilization. 


Simultaneously, the question of visuality arises more frequently with the need of demands of | 
modern society. In the past, man used to highlight his collected curios, which was indicator 
of pride. Vision changed gradually but visuality of heritage remains as important as it was in 
the early times. To anyone, visuality enhances his aesthetic sense and a life-long experience, 
_ from which he can build up his own taste, life and above all, the nation. 


Here comes the science and art of visuality, which can be disseminated through Museology. 
itis an area of knowledge that can create a revolution in the world of communication. Museology 
takes a person from simple seeing to become absorbed in a created environment. 


The Department of Museology, University of Calcutta has organized for the first time an 
international seminar entitled ‘Heritage, Visuality and Museology’ from 4"-5" December, 2013. 
Experts from different domains from Thailand, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh from outside India 
and experts from various parts of Indian participated and presented their valuable research 
work. The present volume is the collective representation of the selected and edited research 
papers of this international seminar. We hope that the volume could contribute immensely in 
providing knowledge and information to the students, researchers, practitioners and 
professionals in the field of museum and Museology on various aspects of Heritage, Visuality 
and Museology and also cast light on the realm of education, communication and entertainment. 


To bring the volume in reality, we are deeply indebted to Prof. Suranjan Das, our Hon'ble Vice 
Chancellor for his active support in every stages of planning this programme. We are grateful 
to our Pro Vice Chancellor (Academic Affairs) and Pro Vice Chancellor (Business and Finance 
Affairs) and Registrar, Prof. Dr. Basab Chaudhuri for their help and support. 


We would also like to express our sincere thanks to Shri Pradip Kumar Ghosh, Superintendent, 
Calcutta University Press, and his team for their invaluable assistance in publishing the 
special volume. . 


Moreover, we acknowledge our all contributors for their keen interest and participation in this 
programme. 
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Protection and Preservation of Heritage: A Challenge to Modernism 
Sachindra Sekhar Biswas” 


The Heritage in its broadest aspect is the culture that we inherit from our ancestors. It implies a 
body of knowledge and attitude with a holistic approach to material existence. This includes Art, 
Archaeology, Science, Technology as well as, the inherent system of ideas and values that define 
visions of the world, personal and group perception and ways of life. Thus, heritage can be 
understood to be a process of creation and renovation that secures the continuity between 
matter, life, space and time. It is this universal heritage of humanity that has to be protected and 
preserved for the posterity. 


We can therefore, see the importance of protecting, preserving, re-evaluating and recovering the 
unique testimonies of the nation’s culture, property which endorses its identity and the expansion 
of this creative impulse, hidden among other things, besides the artistic and historical value, 
conveying to us that those who do not have a past, do not have a present or future. 


The concept of cultural heritage has evolved in the sense of considering itself as part of all the 
living values of a nation’s culture, and also all the actions which can maintain and transfer the 
manifestation of the different communities’ ways of life. It is very obvious that the current concern 
is about the preservation of tangible, intangible or intellectual patrimony of the nations. It is not 
only an obligation of the nations to protect their monuments, art, archaeological objects as 
historical treasures but also to protect the present-day cultural property and other types of living 
culture. 


The notion of heritage varies according to the point of view of international organizations, from 
the point of view of museums, or from that of the nation. The separations of terms used between 
natural and cultural patrimony is useful. Deliberation on the illicit traffic of cultural heritage 
invites us to reconsider the protection afforded to artistic and archaeological objects, and there 
is still much to be done in this domain. However, one must envisage the notion of heritage in a 
more global sense. 


On an ever-changing world, where there is no longer one dominant, unique thought, we are 
admitting that the paths to knowledge are as important as knowledge itself. Modern societies are 
re-evaluating themselves, learning to value “traditional” knowledge, and beginning to conceive 
culture as an ensemble of a social, human process, determined by time and space. 


Since seventies of the last century, the culture groups have defined the concept of heritage as 
“integral patrimony” which includes historic and natural sites: we are no longer responsible for 
unique works of art, but also for the natural spaces which produced them. But how do we reconcile 
economic development with the safeguarding of culture and nature? Within UNESCO, organizations, 
there have been set up to answer these questions: the Programme of Man and the Biosphere, the 
memory of the World: the Programme for the treatment of Social Transformations. ICOM also 
proves, by its attention to multiculturalism and to cultural and social evolutions, that a global 
conception of patrimony has been taking place. 


i Former Director General, National Museum, New Delhi & Former Vice Chancellor, National Museum 
institute, New Delhi. 
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Considering the cultural patrimony as a legacy, for recent or past times, that every country has to 
keep as testimony of its different historical moment and also a heritage for future generations, it is 
necessary to analyze the different aspects that influence Its disappearance or detriment which is 
a palpable reality in all towns and cities. Fortunately, there is a common interest in protecting and 
perfecting the existing mechanisms, each country to avoid this estate from disappearing, thereby 
considerably reducing the nation’s property. 


Modernism erroneously conceived as part of the cultural heritage management has led to the 
destruction and loss of an infinite number of monuments both historical and cultural, with a 
regional or national importance. They are replaced by others, more in accordance with the ruling 
fashion of the day, without even stopping to think that real progress necessarily means the 
harmonious co-existence with our past, our present and the uncertain future. 


The absence of educational programes that teach public to know and value their cultural patrimony 
and finally about illicit trading, has allowed many valuable items, representative of our culture, to 
leave the country, thereby dismantling rare and unique collections and notably the national 
patrimony. 


Recognition of these facts leads us to think about the need to re-evaluate and strengthen the 
preservation mechanisms. The community plays, perhaps, the most important role because without 
the knowledge and appropriation of funds to restore its value, it is impossible that the cultural 
heritage will last as testimony for future generations. At the same time, formal and informal 
education at all levels is considered of vital importance, because a conscientious community 
educated to take care of its heritage becomes the main preservation mechanism. 


Inventory, used as a major technical tool, is the starting point in order to know, locate, value and 
protect the objects with a special meaning for the community. 


The movement of cultural property across the globe has been a common occurrence for quite a long 
time. The act has been looked on benevolently too for most of that time. The general thought was 
that salvaging ancient and precious objects from their contextual ruins and places of origin and 
housing them to more affluent lodgings where patrons and sponsors “appreciate” the worth of 
such pieces, was far better for them and for all. it was not until recently that the view is being taken 
that such objects have far more attached to them than the appreciation of a work of art, that 
monuments and sites suffer from removal of such objects and that different people manifest their 
regard for their cultural properties in different ways. It is therefore only within the latter part of the 
20% century that a portion of this movement of cultural property was actually recognized as illicit! 


Although the whole idea of the protection of cultural property has come a long way, it is still not 
accepted by all. There remain countries that even today continue to base their rational and hence 
laws for their possession of cultural properties of other countries on the idea of better protection 
for the objects and investment to present. Then even where there are laws, they vary, such that the 
return of cultural property to its country of origin after illegal possession is many times hampered. 
To this day the Illicit trade exists, and we must remember that there would not be a trade without 
a demand. It is interesting to note where that demand still lies. 


While legislation is definitely necessary, it certainly is not enough. However, legislation should at 
least 1) exist in each and every country, 2) keep a global standard, 3) have a certain period of retro 
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activeness collectively agreed upon, 4) be enforceable! This last suggestion brings us to the next 
point. Where there does exist good, supportive legislation, the ability to enforce is very weak. 


One of the reasons that no struggle in this area appears on the horizon Is that museums themselves 
are guilty in more ways than one of perpetuating this situation and basically supporting the 
illegal trade. While attending the opening of an exhibition in U.S.A., | turned over the exhibition 
catalogue, only to find Sotheby’s being advertised. No doubt, they had possibly sponsored that 
exhibition. Private Collectors have also been sponsoring museum curators and scholars to write 
their catalogues of fake and otherwise collected artifacts to provide an authenticity to the objects. 
Such happenings are no way rare and now rampant. When looked at in raw terms, it cannot be 
called nothing more than a “pay off”. There are museums / institutions that keep the stolen 
treasures in thelr storage until they think the world has forgotten to sneak them out a few decades 
later for display. 


Other than a few individual attempts In battling the problem at this end of things, there appears 
to be no true movement to combat the situation. It must be far more comfortabie to issue a little 
funding here and there to the countries losing their cultural property this way, for educational 
programmes to their locals to give up their cultural property. We ought to be a little more serious 
to stop this type of motivated efforts. 


Our efforts must be centered on a fight to obtain a new cultural order at an international level, 
where the respect of the Identity of each nation is paramount, and the principles of equality, 
justice, solidarity put the limits on the world’s horizon. To sum up, a new order founded on the 
recognition and the affirmation of the human unit, on the diversity of the nations and their 
cultures and the will to live in common with the feeling of a destiny that has to be built together, 
because all the cultures are part of the humanity’s cultural heritage. — 


This new order must be built on regional and international co-operation, which is based on the 
respect of independence and national! sovereignty, on equal rights, on no-intervention in internal 
affairs. Under these rules a lot of bilateral, regional and multinational agreements have been 
conceived, with special attention to cultural, historic, economic and geopolitical solidarity. We 
should bear in mind that the co-operation we are Jooking for won’t develop, if we don’t live in 
peace. Against this idea is the traffic of cultural property. No matter, if it is legal or illegal, it is 
opposed to the nation’s patrimony which means an attack on its identity. The idea isn’t to allow 
legal traffic, because it also destroys the past and the present history of the nations. 


In our fight to protect our cultural heritage we must cope with armed conflicts, deluxe tourism, 
International traffic, negligence in the process of urban, industrial and technological construction, 
colonization and imposition of foreign values; all these actions break down the unity and the 
memory of the nation, a reason why its preservation allows us to defend the sovereignty and 
independence and to promote cultural identity. Organizations such as UNESCO are ideal to act as 
Intermediaries, taking advantage of their status as international institutions, to help the return 
and restitution of the property that is outside its country of origin. On the national level, commission 
be formed with state authorities and national personalities, public and private institutions to 
monitor and renew the situation and suggest remedial measures. Where these commissions 
already exist, we should work to help their growth. 
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Countries such as ours must be worried about the search for resources and getting international 
co-operation to create the conditions needed to preserve our patrimony. 


The return of cultural property is not a simple matter of the easy transfer of goods by the thieves 
or collectors, but is a true compromise and affirmation of the cultural identity under an equal 
_ dialogue between cultures. 


To attain this we should, at a national level, develop the following actions: 
@ General inventory such as National Register of the whole cultural patrimony and its 
publication; 


@ Training for experts and technicians in the areas where they are needed, for the return 
and preservation of the patrimony. 


e Assistance jn the exchange of information concerning the preservation of cultural 
patrimony. 


Impel the creation of data networks with information and documentation centers. 
Creation of laws to allow an appropriate protection and control. 

Creation of research programs about the evolution of cultural patrimony. 

Form a group of specialists for the creation and maintenance of specific collections. 


Creation of reception structures which assure the preservation-value of returned objects 

and the improvement of the existing ones for the correct maintenance of the cultural 

property. 

e Elimination of any type of purchase or trade of archaeological or art objects, without 
appropriate approval. - n 


@ Specific budget needed to fulfill the whole process of preservation of the cores 
patrimony. 


. 
` 


- ICOM Code of Ethics discourages museum professionals from associating in any form or manner 
with collectors or with stolen property. While at one time this might have been the answer to 
separate the archaeologists and museologists from the looters, this might have to be looked at ` 
again. If we continue to keep a hands-on attitude and hide behind their Code of Ethics, who will be 
there to fight the battle on the demand side of things? It needs all the help it can get. 


As professionals we must be careful not to fall into a den of hypocrisy and protectionism. So long 
as we sit by, do nothing and let the situation run rampant, how can we think our noses are clean. 
We become as much a part of the process and perpetuate it. It is time for us to attack the situation 
with resolve. It is also obligation of the government to preserve and protect the patrimony of a 
nation, but more important, it is the right-of the nation. We must address our proposal to the 
people, because the effectiveness of these agreements depends more on them. 


We can create all the legal structures needed, we can publish information about our patrimony, 
we can cooperate at a regional level, but we will not obtain good results if we do not get the 
creators of the cultural identity of nations to work together to be the true guardians and defenders 
of the patrimony. 


Pattadakal: A World Heritage Site in Karnataka 


Sudipa Ray Bandyopadhyay” 


In the history of ancient Karnataka the formative period is that of the Satavahanas who made a 
link between Southern and Northern India; the Kadambas gave the land a distinct culture of her 
own; the Early Western Chalukyas contributed a new style of art and architecture, and finally the 
Rashtrakutas established their supremacy over the Ganga-Yamuna Doab region and enriched their 
plastic activities at different notable centres of art. In regard to use of language the Satavahanas 
used the Prakrit, the Kadambas and Western Chalukyas used Sanskrit as their official writing 
language, and the Rashtrakutas used the Kannada language. Inscriptional as well as art and 
architectural materials of the concerned period and region bear much information about the 
socio-economic and cultural history of the Deccan in early medieval. India. 


Early Western Chalukyas of Badami experimented with both rock cut and structural architecture. 
But they preferred to construct varied forms of structural temples for experimentation. During the 
reign of the Early Western Chalukyas i.e. between 6" and 8" century CE a new style of architectural 
form developed in Karnataka region that has been described by some art historians as “Karnataka 
Style”. Temples of the Karnataka region generally follow the Nagara, Dravida, Vesara, Rekha- 
Nagara and Kadamba-Nagara style of architecture. ‘Karnataka style of art and architecture’ is a 
better term to describe the art and architecture of the region than dynasticSpecific terms like 
‘Early Western Chalukyan Style’ or ‘Hoysala Style’ as used by art historians earlier. 


Early medieval architecture of India in general was the handmaid of temple sculpture. Among the 
important historical sites located in North Karnataka are Aihole, Badami, Mahakuta, and 
Pattadakal. The temple sculptures at Aihole do not occupy a very prominent place in Early 
Chalukyan temple architecture, but later Chalukyan, Rashtrakuta, and Hoyasala artists 
overwhelmed their architecture with representations of relief sculptures. Badami, the capital city 
of the Early Western Chalukyas became the most important centre of art during the period. It Is 
noted for its structural monuments on the plains and hill tops. The rock-cut caves with a faint 
trace of paintings still exist on the walls and ceilings highlighting the cultural heritage of the 
period. The Mahakuta cluster of temples, near Badami, which is famous for its Nagara and Dravida 
style of architecture, bears narrative panels and free standing icons of the Early Western Chalukyan 
Period. 


Pattadakal became the headquarters of the rulers of the Early Western Chalukyan dynasty in the 


* 

Associate Professor, Department of Anctent Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta & 
Guest Faculty, Department of Museology, University of Calcutta, E-mail id: 
sudiparaybandyopadhyay@gmall.com 
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7°-8" century. Pattadakal is now marked as one of the World Heritage Sites in Karnataka.’ This 
temple complex is well known for its mature style of temple architecture. There are seven major 
temples in the Pattadakal complex: Virupaksha (Lokesvara), Mallikarjuna (Trailokesvara), 
Galagantha, Jambulinga, Kadalsiddhesvara, Samgamesvara and Kashi Visvesvara. All the major 
seven temples were built during the first half of the 8" century CE. Among these, three temples 
presently known as Samgamesvara, Virupaksha and Mallikarjuna deserve special attention 
because they are referred in inscriptions. 


Two magnificent temples — Lokesvara (Virupaksha) and Trailokesvara (Mallikarjuna) — were built > 
in close succession by Lokamahadevi and Trailokyamahadevi, the two uterine sister queens of the 
ruler Vikramaditya il (733-746 CE). From various inscriptional records it can be assumed that a 
sutradhara (architect) under the guidance of an acharya (teacher architect) built the temple of 
Virupaksha under the patronage of Lokamahadevl, the elder queen of Kirttivarman Il. 


ttl 


The Virupaksha temple Itself and the sculptural art on its walls were largely defined by the 
religious ethos of the common people with active patronage of kings and other higher classes of 
contemporary society. The tripartite relationship between patrons, artisans & artists, and cultural 
objects, can be represented through the following diagram: 


Patrons 


(Royal personages & other affluent people) 


TON 
Artisans & Artists Objects 
(Architects & Sculptors) (Temples & Icons) 


Royal patronage in early India was a three-cornered process, involving the patron, the object of 
his patronage, and the artist-cum-craftsman. In the case of Viurpaksha & Mallikarjuna temples, 
inscriptional evidence tells us that it was a queen rather than a king who patronized the building 
of these temples. This deserves special mention because available records do not mention the 
name of any king of the Early Western Chalukyan dynasty as the chief patron of any temple. There 
are several temples where the names of the kings’ near relatives or priests are mentioned as 
-donors or patrons, but there is no evidence of any Chalukyan king commissioning the construction 
of a temple in his own name. Sometimes we get to see even the names or initials of the artisan or 
artist on a particular work, but never that of a king. Historical records also indicate that individual 
patronization and collective patronization existed side by side during the rule of the Early Western 
Chalukyas in the Deccan. 


- By road it is only 22 km. from Badami and is well connected with the towns of Hospet, Gadag, Bijapur and 
Belgaum by road. Considering Pattadakal’s ‘outstanding value to humanity’, the UNESCO World eee 
Committee declared it as one of the World Heritage Sites in Karnataka in 1987. 
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Fig.: 1 Group of Seven Temples at World Heritage Site Pattadakal, Karnataka 
c. 7-8" century CE [Photograph: Author] 





Fig. 2 : Virupaksha (Lokesvara)Temple [Left] & Fig. 3 : Papanatha Temple, Pattadakal 
Mallikarjuna (Trailokesvara) Temple [Right] c. 7-8" century CE [Photograph: Author] 
c. 7-8" century CE [Photograph: Author] 


# This paper is written based on the field-trips of the author in Karnataka between 2011 and 2013. 
Further Reading: 


1) George Michell, Pattadakal, Monumental Legacy Series, Oxford University Press, First 
published in 2002, Third Impression in 2011. 


2) Dr. K.M. Suresh, Temples of Karnataka (Ground Plan and Elevations), 2 Vols., Bharatiya Kala 
Prakashan, Delhi, 2003. 


3) A, Sundara, Pattadakal, World Heritage Series, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, 
2008. 


Kalighat Paintings- the 19" Century Popular Art of Bengal 


Piyasi Bharasa’ 


it was a winter afternoon. Being the then Education Officer, | was completely bogged down with 
some urgent works in Victoria Memorial Hall (VMH), Kolkata. An International Exhibition entitled 
“Indian Life and Landscape by Western Artists’’ was just successfully launched at VMH, in 
December, 2010. My mind was full of happiness with the sharing of knowledge and experience of 
coordinating this exhibition on behalf of VMH with Victoria and Albert Museum, (V&A), London. In 
such a time, the second proposal of organizing another travelling international exhibition- the 
Kalighat Paintings reached VMH that afternoon as a pleasant surprise once again from V&A. 
Needless to say that, it was truly encouraging and motivating when VMH received the proposal of 
organizing this exhibition with both the collections from VMH and V&A. 


|, personally, had great interest in studying the popular art forms of Bengal when | was a student 
of Museology. Kalighat painting was one such popular art which | saw in few museums in Kolkata. 
The art form with its vibrant visual appeal and historical significance once again captured my 
attention. | started studying the Kalighat Paintings collection of VMH and suddenly a new world 
opened to me invoking my endless queries towards this art form. This article thus aims to share 
with the readers whatever little | could learn over the years. 


Kalighat Paintings- the Origin 


Kalighat paintings originated in the 19 century Bengal around the Kalighat temple and adjoining 
areas in Calcutta, as a popular souvenir art which gradually transformed into a distinguished 
school of painting of its own. The art form in Bengal primarily evolved from the ‘Bazaar Art’ that 
flourished in Calcutta when a group of artists who made their livelihood from wood-engraved 
prints that grew around the region known as Bat-Tala. Situated in North Calcutta, Bat-Tala was 
considered to be the historically prime centre of early Bengali printing and publishing. 


The Kalighat School of painting flourished from the traditional art of scroll paintings, was known 
as Pata-Chitra in Bengal. The British in late 19" century, having established themselves in the 
country started to take interest in art and culture of Bengal. They set up institutions that imparted 
western style of academic training to Indian artists. The Calcutta Schoo! of Industrial Art, was one 
such school. It was founded on August 16, 1854 at Garanhata, Chitpur. In 1864, the school was 
taken over by the Government and renamed as the Government School of Art. In 1951 it was 
renamed as the Government College of Art & Craft.’ The school attracted traditional artists—the 
" Assistant Professor, Department of Museology, University of Calcutta 

E-mail : piyasibharasa@gmail.com 

1.Bagal, Jogesh Chandra, History of the Govt. College of Art and Croft in the Centenary, Government 

College of Art & Craft, Kolkata,1966. Pp.-58 
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Patuas of Bengal to the city. Coming from Bankura, Birbhum, Burdwan, Nadia, Hooghly and 
Midnapore, these artists were concentrated around the temple at Kalighat where there was a 
demand for religious art. They were known as the village Patuas or Chitarakars, or the scroll 
painters. They used to wander from village to village, singing songs and showing their work. These 
artists or painters on arriving at Calcutta found too difficult to find their livelihood. For them the 
Kalighat temple offered immediate scope and thus some of the painters settled in its 
neighbourhood. They also began to adopt the new style found there. They understood the merits of 
using watercolour on thin cheap paper. They found out that with a quick sweep of brush, dramatic 
effects could be achieved with far less effort. Thus they began to draw bold and lively shapes and 
strong designs. Calcutta began to be a place that was opened for new art style- the Kalighat Art 
style. 





Goddess Kali and Krishna and Yashoda, Kalighat paintings, Mythology 


The potters, sutradhars and the scroll painters- were commonly known as the Patuas. The Patuas 
then started creating new forms of art with their expertise of making clay idols, wood carvings, 
bat-tala prints etc. Slowly, the Kalighat painting started to draw attention of the art-lovers and 
art-connoisseurs in late 1830. Calcutta was then a dynamic, fast growing cosmopolitan city. It is 
worth mentionable here that several other art styles used to be in practice simultaneously in 
Calcutta during this period. These included water-colours, western oil paintings, and photography 
by the western artists and Indian miniature artists and print- makers in Calcutta. Of all the art 
forms in Calcutta, Kalighat paintings with all its simplicity, was the most innovative and popular 
painting which had the strongest influence on later generations of Bengal School painting. 


The Style of the Art Form 
There are many views about the style and character of Kalighat paintings. Despite some, who say 


that the art form had British influence, others opine that the social systems in 19°" Century Bengal 
prompted the evolution of Kalighat school. However, it is accepted by the scholars that Kalighat 
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Kalighat Line Drawing, Babu Culture 


painting is now considered to be an own heritage of Bengal that informs us about the socio- 
cultural system which otherwise would have been lost, if it had not been documented in the formof 
this art . But, it may be noted that for ages critics and scholars alike, ignored this art form in Bengal 
and not accepted as one of the prominent art traditions of Bengal. It took Guns a long time to draw 
the attention of the elites by the art tradition. | 


Broad Categories and Subjects 
For our own understanding, Kalighat Paintings may be divided into three major types. These are, 
è The Kalighat Line drawings 
è The Kalighat paintings and 
@ The Kalighat prints (wood-cut prints). 
In the beginning, the paintings depicted scenes from Hindu mythologies. From the depiction of 
Hindu Gods, Goddesses, and other mythological characters, the Kalighat paintings developed to 
reflect a variety of themes. Later, with developing time, social issues began to be popular primarily 
with the impact of Calcutta Theatre. Perceptible changes in the attitudes and minds of the-then 
Bengalis were brought with the close association with the west, influence of Bengal Renaissance 


and western education. As a result, although few continued with mythologies, many of the Patuas 
opted for social satires in practicing the art tradition. 


During my study, | found following broad categories of subjects of Kalighat Paintings: 


@ Mythology 
Babu Culture 


Daily Affair or Everyday Life 


Nabin- Elokeshi Series or Tarakeswar Affair 


Nature and Still Life 
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They also included subjects like, Indian occupations, costumes, methods of transport, religious 
ceremonies, deities, and the themes relating to natural history, for e.g., flowers, birds, fish, cats, 
and other animals. The painters also focused on the ‘picturesque’ qualities of social life around 
them. They chose themes like, a peasant with his bullock cart, a woman carrying water-pot, a 
fish-woman selling fish in market, etc. They painted on thin sheets of cheap papers, using pencil 
or pen for drawing outlines’and water-colours prepared from vegetable colours for shadings. 


Among the deities that the Kalighat artists painted, the goddess Kall was hugely popular. Apart- 
from that, the images of Durga, Lakshmi, and Annapurna, Shiva, Krishna, Vishnu, and Yashoda,’ 
were popular, too. The artists also portrayed themes like Sita-Rama, Radha-Krishna and the 
exploits of Hanumana and the characters of Mahabharata. Another theme depicted, dear to the 
. Bengali ethos, was that of Chaitanya Mahaprabhu and his disciples. Their paintings eee 
different professions and costumes were also popular with the tourists. 


-On social satire, they painted, courtesans, women combing hair, the Babu and his mistress, 
courtesaris eating paan (betel) or smoking with hookahs. Even popular sayings and proverbs like 
Poter Bibi (Picturesque beauty} get good illustrations by them. These paintings were in strong 
demand for the Hindu pilgrims. A historical “scandalous affair between a young housewife 
Elokeshi, spouse of a Bengali Babu Nabinchandra Banerjee, and the chief priest, Madhab Chandra 
Giri of the Shiva temple at Tarakeswar” became the most popular subject for Patuas in the 19th 
century Calcutta, resulting a flood of paintings was known as ‘Nabin- Elokeshi’ series in the 
Kalighat style. 


The performing arts like theatre, jatra (open air theatre), swang and kirtan had profound influence 
on the themes of the Kalighat paintings. They painted ‘the new Babu’ or westernized man-about- 
town with his foppish dress, English shoes with curly Albert hair-style’ Respecting the orthodox 
sentiments the Kalighat painters responded and gradually new subjects entered their into paintings. 
Besides these subjects, the painters drew the pictures of married women, enraged husbands 
appeared’ beating their wives. They painted satirical pictures. For example in one picture, ‘cat 
was painted holding a fish in mouth with the holy sign called tilak on its forehead like the 
disciples of Vaishnavism popularly known as Biral-tapaswee or the fake saint (on display in the 
Calcutta Gallery of VMH}. According to Prodyot Ghosh, the art Tradition was apparent in four 
aspects of depiction at this period (1830-1900): (a) The Puranic Tales, (b) Nature and Steel-life, 
(c) Descriptive of every-day life events, (e) Carricature.? 


2. Ghosh, Prodyot, Kalighat Pats: Annals and Appraisal, 1966, Calcutta 
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A Cat with a Prawn A pair of Pigeons 


Kalighat paintings, Nature and Steel Life 


Aesthetics and Simplicity 


Kalighat paintings, which were executed in water-colours, had intense vitality and boldness, 
but simple stroke that gave a unique sensuality of the full-rounded forms to the subject. The 
performing arts like theatre, jatra, padavali, swang and kirtan had profound influence on the 
themes of the Kalighat paintings. 


Another important achievement of the Kalighat artists was that they made simple paintings 
and drawings, which could easily be reproduced by lithography. Such prints were then hand 
coloured. This trend continued up to the early part of the twentieth century and these paintings 
ended up with being stored in museums and private collections. The charm of the Kalighat 
paintings lies in the fact that they captured the simple daily life which later influenced 
artists like Jamini Roy and other Bengal school painters. 


These paintings were done on cloth or patas. Brushes were made from squirrel and calf hair. 
The cheap vegetable pigments were applied in transparent tones in contrast to traditional 
Indian tempera or opaque colours. With shaded contours and articulated gesture and 
movement, the figures attained a plaque-like effect on a neutral unpainted ground. Thus they 
began to draw bold and lively shapes and strong designs. They used silver paintings, which 
was very attractive. Dresses were depicted in scroll or spot patterns in silver and the edges of 
saris were emphasized with silver dashes. Necklaces and jewels were indicated with delicate 
silver lines. 


Kalighat painters experimented with faint lithographed outlines to which they applied broad 
washes of colour. These paintings were in strong demand for the Hindu pilgrims and were in 
its zenith during 1865. Thus the pictures had a wonderful mass appeal and mass appreciation. 
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Kalighat Painting- a print 


Fall of the Art 


The last phase of Kalighat paintings occurred in the years 1885-1930. Bold simplifications 
continued to be the rule and in a desperate attempt to cheapen production, line drawings. and 
tinted wood-cuts were also produced. But the times themselves were against any prolonged 
survival of art. The Indian industrial revolution had great influence on the Kalight Patuas. The 
lithograph and the printed picture became so popular that hand-painting seemed out of date. By 
1920, almost all descendants of the original artists had ceased to paint and opted for cheap mill 
paper and started doing prints, and by 1930 the school had almost ended. W.C. Archer in his 


3. W.G. Archer, Kalighat Paintings, Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 1971, P-15. 
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book? had rightly opined about it. His observation explains both the purpose of production of 
such lithoprints and the period of the falling down of Kalighat paintings. 


Contemporary Kalighat Paintings 


This very original and vigorous school of painting is still revived. Today, a few patuas of the 
old Kalighat school can be found mostly in the villeges of Naya, Pingla, Medinipur district 
of West Bengal. The present day artists use both religious themes and social themes. For 
my study | visited the Village Naya in Midnapore and could interact with few Patuas called 
Anwar Chitrakar, Uttam Chitrakar, Ranjit Chitrakar and his sons, and many other Chitrakars 
or Patuas who still practice Kalight paintings. The Kalight Paintings of another 
contemporary painter- Kalam Patua were immensely appreciated internationally’in various 
exhibitions abroad in recent past. It is therefore, really very motivating that tre Art tradition 
is not dead. The Patuas still carry forward this tradition towards continuity. Their 
contemporary Kalighat paintings focus on secular themes, social satires, recent issues as 
well as a blend of religious depictions executed in a modern style. The few contemporary 
Kalighat paintings, displayed in the travelling exhibition ‘organized by VMH and V&A in 
2011, were appreciated by the visitors. 





Contemporary Kalighat Paintings 
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Conclusion 


The significance of the Kalighat paintings lies in the fact that they captured the essence of daily life 
and they influenced modern artists like Jamini Roy and other Bengal school painters. The satiric 
representations of socio- cultural set up of 19" century Bengal in the paintings were a visual treat. 
The most appealing part of Kalighat painting was its’ wonderful gestures, flawless rhythmic strokes 
and quality brushwork. The technique was quite simple but the final outcome was attractive and 
bold. Kalighat paintings got quite á lot of popularity because of its strong social themes and 
consciousness. It also expressed subaltern sentiment and for that it became so unique. 


From the early years of twentieth century, this art of painting was regarded as an inventive aesthetic 
movement in Bengal receiving more and more international attention. The painting is a legacy, 
which helps us understand the mode of life at the time of its design and immortalize events which 
would otherwise be lost to future generations. They were not just the product of a particular era, 
they constituted the mirror of the times. It is also well known that the influence of the Kalighat 
. Paintings has been quite considerable on modern Bengal School of Art. 
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Depiction of Heritage through Visuality in Museums—A Brief Outline 
Sudakshina Mukherjee" 


According to the ICOM definition given in the year 2007, “museum” can be defined as “a non 
profit making permanent institution in the service of society and of its development, open to the 
public, which acquires, conserves, researches, communicates and exhibits tangible and intangible 
heritage of humanity and its environment for the purpose of education, study and enjoyment”. 


The legacy that we have inherited from our ancestors and will pass on to our future generations 
is termed as heritage. Turnbridge and Ashworth in 1996 have identified five different aspects of 
the meaning of heritage. They are- Relics and physical survival of the past, individual and collective 
memory, cultural and artistic productivity, natural environment, any major commercial activity. 


Herltage may be classified into cultural, natural and industrial. Cultural heritage may be further 
classified into tangible as well as intangible. Cultural heritage may be divided into movable such 
as cultural objects as well as immovable such as monuments. 


intangible cultural heritage can be categorized into expressions, embodied in the physical form, 
of the culture or traditional ways of life, folklore, etc which remain alive in the culture or economy 
to which they belong. The next category of intangible heritage comprises of individual or collective 
expressions which do not have a physical form such as language, meaning, oral traditions, songs 
and non-written traditional music and others. The third category of intangible objects includes 
symbolic and metaphysical meaning of objects. The kalbelia folk dance and songs of Rajasthan, 
Chhau dance of West Bengal are some examples of intangible heritage. There are some examples 
of mixed heritage which combine certain elements of tangible as well as intangible heritage in a 
single cultural property. 


One of the most important aspects of heritage management is the relationship between heritage 
and man. This relationship has evolved over the years. 


Heritage management is a pertinent issue which can be solved by use of stake holders who have 
an interest in the heritage. Stake holder audit must be done involving the identification of the 
stake holder, determination of his interest level, estimation of his legal power, formulation of 
new strategy to strengthen relation with stake holders. The list of stake holders of a heritage 
resource includes the local community, local government, tourism industry, .recreationists, tour 
operators, educational institutions, conservation groups, indigenous groups etc. 


Museum objects appeal to the visitors through their sensitivity. Museum. users can use their 
sense of touch to participate with tactile exhibits, their olfactory sense to interact with smell 
boxes as well as their visual and audio senses to gain the best experiences out of their museum 
visit. Today all kinds of visitors children as well as adult can gain the best of their experiences at 
the museum through all their senses. 


* Co-ordinator, Department of Museology, Rabindra Bharat! University . 
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Now let us come to the term ‘visuality’ in correlation with museums. Visuality is related to the 
sense of sight, producing an image in the mind or brain; it comprises of a visual presentation, a 
design with a dramatic visual effect, a visual memory of a scene, embedded in the brain or mind. 
In the museum context, visuallty could mean a picture, a chart, or other presentations that appeal 
to the sense of sight, used In promotion or for Illustration or narration. It could also mean visible 
or induced by a mental Image, involving the use of projected or displayed pictures, charts, maps, 
models for education or informative purpose. 


Visuality in museums are visuals or picture elements which can be distinguished from sound 
elements in films and television. Photographs, films, charts, or other visual materials can be used 
for promotion or illustration in museums. Visual communication is communication through 
visual aids and is described as the conveyance of ideas and Information in form that can be read 
or looked upon. It is primarily expressed in two-dimensional images. It includes signs, topography, 
drawing, graphic design, illustration, Industrial design, advertising, animation, colour, and 
. electronic resources. It explores the idea that a visual message and text has a greater power to 
inform, educate or persuade a person or audience. 


Visual communication in museums contains image aspects. The interpretation of images is 
subjective and in order to understand the depth of meaning or multiple meanings, communicated 
in an image requires analysis. Images can be analysed through many perspectives such as personal 
perspectives dealing with personal thoughts, historical perspectives arising from history of the 
use media, technical perspective, influenced by light, position and presentation of image, ethical 
perspective, cultural and critical perspective. 


Museums are resources of audio-visual education. They are the custodians of our areas and 
heritage. Museums can provide visual experiences to the visitors. They interpret and communicate 
with the museum users in an interactive manner. Museums can use visual and verbal symbols to 
communicate with the visitors. Visual symbols are interesting signals, which the visitors can 
understand easily. While discussing about visual aspects we have to take several factors into 
consideration such as pictures, photographs, maps, charts, models, dioramas that are used In 
museums. Charts such as coloured charts, pictorial charts, columnar charts, pie charts, flowcharts 
may be used in museum display. Graphs can be used to visualize relationships between different 
proportions, bar graphs, line graphs, piegraphs, tables and columns can be used in museums. ` 


Photographs in museums can be black and white, coloured, enlarged, reduced, microfilms etc. 
Models are three dimensional visual aids used in museums to explain concepts. Enlarged models 
are used to interpret small objects, reduced models are used to communicate concepts of large 
objects and life size models are used to display similar sized objects. Dioramas are three 
dimensional replicas or backlit scale models where reduced models or miniature models are 
used in the foreground to depict certain real life situations. With the purpose of education as 
well as entertainment, dioramas can be of various types such as full size, educational, historic 
and natural history. 
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Museum publications can also have a visual appeal to museum users. Posters, picture postcards, 
leaflets, brochures, booklets, folders, museum tickets contribute to museum visuality in a big 
way. They are the mouth piece of the museum and can enhance the marketing of a museum. 
Colorful picture post cards of different museums can create a visual impulse in the mind of the 
museumgoer. Video shows, slide shows, film shows also have a great visual appeal on the visitors. 
Museum displays have a visual impact on the learning and interest level of the museum users. 
Use of proper colour, contrast, texture to the walls also leave an impression on the museum 
visitors. 


Exhibitions of different types using models, replicas, fabricated objects, are highly appealing as 
visual materials. Philatelic exhibitions can contribute to our visual culture through museums. 
Visual alds are of varied types some of them range from hand-outs to powerpoint presentations. 
They include visual aids or media such as chalkboard or whiteboard, posterboard, handouts, 
. video excerpts, projection equipment. Scroll paintings, puppets, masks and folk art objects appeal 
to the visual aspects of museum visitor. Intangible cultural heritage is an essential source of an 
identity deeply rooted in the past. A number of practices of craft production and oral traditions 
are in danger of extinction. There is an urgent need to stop loss of intangible heritage by recording 
and archiving and collecting information. Living human treasures are persons who are skilled, 
knowledgeable can perform create and discuss specific data on a particular element of intangible 
cultural heritage. They are our indispensible resources of oral history. 
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Preservation of Heritage through Biomonitoring of 
Deteriorating Agents : A Case Study 


Ishani Chatterjee” 


Monuments are the pride of any nation. In tropical countries, monuments are prone to various 
forms of environmental deterioration, which in the long term may threaten their very existence. 
The deteriorating agents affecting a monument may be classified as Physical, Chemical and 
Biological and may arise naturally or due to anthropogenic reasons. Of the various agents, 
atmospheric pollution brings about chemical deterioration and accelerates biodeterioration. 
The present study focuses on pollutants affecting the significant marble edifice- Victoria Memorial 
Hall, located at the heart of Kolkata (22°82' N and 88°20' E) and significance of biomonitoring the 
surrounding vegetation in combating the deleterious effects. 


The Victoria Memorial Hall was established in 1906 with the aim of commemorating the Queen 
Victoria with particular emphasis on Indo-British History. The entire building comprising an area 
of 77,064 sq. feet is spread upon an extensive Garden of 64 acres, with greenery and four small 
lakes. The monument is made up of three types of bricks and two types of stones. 


The building is a brick masonry structure having white marble veneering with bonding stones 
darker in colour (P.K. Agarwal, 1991).Three types of bricks have been used : {a) Ordinary bricks (b) 
Portland pumic bricks, (c) Perforated bricks. 


Two types of stones used are Sandstone and Marble. The outer cladding on brick structure of 
Victoria Memorial is of the metamorphic rock- Marble. The marble is white with splashes of 
grayish blue colour. It is from Makrana quarry and same to the marble as in Taj Mahal and other 
Moghul buildings at Agra. Chequered marbles have been placed at the quadrangles on either side 
of Queen’s Hall. 


The road network surrounding the marble monument includes: 













EAST GATE Cathedral Road 
WEST GATE Hospital Road 


” Curator- Bose Institute, Kolkata & Ex-UGC Senior Research Fellow, Department of Museology, University 
_ of Calcutta 
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All the above mentioned roads are important junctures and as such bear heaw traffic loads 
throughout the day. Such an increase in load of vehicular pollution inevitably affects the ambient 
air quality existing around the Monument. 


The Pollutants released by innumerable vehicles around the monument may be grouped as: 
a) Particulate matter 
b) Unburnt Hydrogen 
c) Carbon Monoxide 
a} Nitrogen Oxide 
b) Benzene 


c) Polyaromatic hydrocarbons 


As per the Air Quality Monitoring Report prepared by the West Bengal Pollution Control Board, 
the parameters considered.in Ambient Air Quality Monitoring include: 


Sulphur Dioxide (SO,), Carbon Monoxide (CO), Respirable Particulate Matter (RPM), Oxides of 
Nitrogen, Total Hydrocarbon, Methane (CH,), Non-methane hydrocarbon (HCNM) & Ozone (0,). 


The findings for a period of six years show that SPM and RPM are much above the National 
Standard and the value of Nitrogen dioxide has increased considerably. 


robabl cts of the liberate tants on the monumen 


SNo. Pollutants Effect on Structures and Materials 
1 Metallic corrosion, surface erosion of buildings, 
historical! monuments, abrasion 
Particulates Stick to stone brick, forming film of tarry soot & grit, whic 
may be acidic 


Acidic gases Physiological degradation of stone, concrete, marble, 
limestone. 

CO, & Molsture Formation of calcium bicarbonate. Washed away with 
rain leaving behind eroded building surface exposed to 
further reaction. 
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Underlying concept of the study: 


Historic Monuments form a part of abiotic component of the ecosystem in which they are located 
and dependant on the surrounding biotic entities for its survival. Of all the biotic entities 
surrounding the monument, vegetation cover has a significant role in preservation of the structure 
from vagaries of atmospheric pollution. 


Higher Plants: potent tool for abatement of atmospheric pollution 


Literature survey reveals that various scientists have been working on the study of the role and 
significance of leaves of trees and shrubs in minimizing the extent of atmospheric pollution. Their 
findings are enlisted below: 


1. Trees act as sink and living filters, minimizing air pollution by absorption, detoxification 
accumulation or metabollzation without serious foliar damage or decline in growth 
(Shannigrahi, A.S. et.al .,2003). 


2. Wet surface of vegetation enhances pollutant removal rate and stimulates sedimentation 
of aerosols and dust present in the air 


Smaller leaves are efficient particle collectors, which are deposited at leaf tip and margins. 
4. Often plants have materials on exterior that react with or fix and destroy the pollutants. 


Trees reduce mean and average speed of wind, thereby augmenting particle deposition 
(Pokhriyal, T.C.et.a/., 1986). 


6. Trees absorb smokes and gases. 
Sensitive species serve as bio-indicators. 
Leaves are efficient collectors of heavy metals like lead and mercury from air. 


With this known fact, an intensive survey has been conducted in the premises of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall to prepare an inventory of the existing trees and shrubs and to study how efficiently 
they help in removal of.the dust and other particulates. 


As per the survey, the total number of trees, shrubs and herbs have been found to be around: Trees: 
187 species, Shrubs: 22 species, Herbs: 70 species. Of the variety of species existing within the- 
Victoria Memorial Hall garden, the following species are known efficient collectors of atmospheric 
pollutants: 


1. Albizia lebbek (L.) Willd. 

2. Lagerestroemia indica (L.) Pers. 

3. Alstonia scholaris {L} R. Br. 

4. Anthocephalus cadamba {Roxb.} Mia. 
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5. Mangifera indica L 

6. Mimusops elengi L 

7. Azadirachta indica A. Juss. 

8. Dalbergia sissoo Roxb. 

9. Ficus bengalensis L. | 

10. Terminalia arjuna (Roxb.) Wight & Arn. 


The researcher tried to delve deep into the extent of deposition of particulate matter on the leaves 
of the above mentioned trees and proceeded in the following manner. 


Method: 


Fresh leaves from the above mentioned trees were collected at different heights, i.e., 5ft, 10ft and 
15 ft during different seasons of the year, air dried and subjected to Scanning Electron Microscope 
(SEM). The objective of inspection was to find out the heights at which there will be a maximum 
accumulation of dust particulates and the part of leaf bearing maximum pollutants. 


For each and every leaf at different heights, SEM micro images were taken for the following three 
zones in two different magnifications- 100X and 500X. 


1. Leaf tip 


2. Middle of leaf across midrib 
B- Lower portion of leaf 


Lichens: indicator of atmospheric pollution: 


While monitoring higher plants, a notable group that is often observed Is the Lichen, which is an 
association between algae and fungi. They generally occur as green patches on barks of various 
trees at the onset of monsoon. The representative lichen species in Victoria Memorial Hall is 
Dirinaria applanata (Fee) D. D. Awasthi. It was collected from bark of the Bottle Palm [Roystonea 
regia (Kunth) O.E.Cookj from Northern Side, air dried and subjected to Scanning Electron Microscopy. 
Particulate depasition on the thallus of the lichen was evident. 


Findings: 


Dust particles of various sizes have been located and photographs have been taken. The micro 
images reveal the presence of particulates on leaf surfaces as well as the tip of thallus of the 
lichen sample. 
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SEM Microimages of Part of Arjun Leaf (Terminalia arjuna (Roxb.) Wight & Arn.) showing Dust 
Particle Deposition at Different Heights of Tree 
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Fig.2. Particulate depositions at 10ft 
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Fig.5. SEM micro image of a part of lichen thallus showing accumulation 


of dust particulates 
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After obtaining the microimages using SEM, the samples were subjected to Energy Dispersive X-Ray 
Analysis (EDAX) to obtain the composition and percentage distribution of the deposited particulates 
under SEM. 


EDAX reveals the presence of higher amount of heavy metals, silicon, sulphur, lead and tin from 
both the leaf samples as well as the lichen sample. 

Sig nificance of the study P 

The presence of pollutants on a small part of leaf surface reveals how the entire leaf as well as the 
entire tree can play a positive role in reducing detrimental effects of the pollutants on the monument. 
Similarly, the role of Lichens in trapping of air pollutants is indeed evident. The experiments show 
how the leaves of various trees can function as effective reducers of air pollution. Scanning Electron 
. Microscopy proves to be one of the efficient methods of detecting the accumulated particulate 
matter on leaf surfaces as well as on a lichen. Further analyses with the samples may be done for 

qualitative study. 


The findings show that the greenery around the complex surrounding any monument does play a 
positive role in minimizing the deleterious effects of air pollution. So, instead of reducing the green 
cover, more and more of such effective species may be planted in a scientific manner followed by 
regular biomonitoring of the responses of the species towards air pollution. Such a step can 
perhaps lessen the particulate matters originating from air pollution from affecting the marble 
monument located in a pollution infested zone. 
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Knowledge Gap in Preservation of Cultural Heritage 


Anindita Kundu Saha‘ 


Museums are the cultural institutions of a country and are the repositories of most of the priceless 
collection of cultural heritage of mankind since prehistoric periods. Culture is the way of life of 
‘a particular society or group of people, including patterns of thought, beliefs, behaviour, customs, 
traditions, rituals, dress, and language, as well as art, music, and literature. 


Heritage is an essential part of the present we live in and of the future we will build. Cultural 
heritage is the legacy of physical artefacts and intangible attributes of a group or society that are 
inherited from past generations, maintained in the present and bestowed for the benefit of future 
generations. Cultural heritage includes tangible culture (such as buildings, monuments, 
landscapes, books, works of art, and artefacts), intangible culture (such as folklore, traditions, 
language, and knowledge), and natural heritage (including culturally significant landscapes, . 


and biodiversity). 


A tangible heritage is one that can be stored and physically touched. This includes items produced 
by the cultural group such as traditional clothing, utensils (such as beadwork, water vessels), or 
vehicles (such as the ox wagon) etc. Tangible heritages also include great monuments such as 
temples, pyramids, and public monuments. | 


An intangible heritage is that which exists intellectually in the culture. It is not a physical or 
tangible item. intangible heritage includes songs, myths, beliefs, superstitions, oral poetry, as 
well as various forms of traditional knowledge such as ethno-botanical knowledge. 


Museums have long been associated with the tangible aspects of cultural heritage. It is obvious 
that every material object of cultural heritage starts decaying the moment it is created and all 
creations if they are made of material object follow the irreversible, inevitable course of decay. If 
collection objects are destroyed or allowed to be destroyed not only does the museum lose a 
© valuable asset, but humankind loses an element of its cultural or scientific heritage that may be 
irreplaceable. Protection of objects depends on a long-term commitment to conservation of 
objects by the museums. It has been found that tangible cultural heritage of many repositories are 
showing gradual signs of decay and situation becomes alarming for not adopting precautionary 
measures with a view to nipping the chance of infestation in the bud. These measures include 
cleaning of artefacts at regular interval; devoid of well ventilation arrangement which facilitates 
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the formation of air pockets and also favours fungal infestation; improper illumination system 
and storage system; improper maintenance of macro as well as micro climate of storage and 
display room, over use, exploitation, lack of awareness etc. All these factors are responsible for 
physical, chemical and biological deterioration of cultural heritage of all kind. 


Mould growth occurs due to high relative humidity 





Edges of folios of manuscripts have been broken due to mishandling and 
improper storage 





It is also worst that most of the repositories are ineffectual in the preservation and conservation 
of their cultural heritage. Even more dire is the condition of small museums. They are neither 
getting any financial aid to protect their collection, nor any able curator, conscious enough to 
take proper care of the collection. Most of them do not adopt any kind of documentation method 
and cataloguing system. In most of the cases they are indifferent about their duties and some of 
them are not aware properly about the preventive measures usually adopted for preservation of 
tangible aspects of cultural heritage. 
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Signs of negligence are very prominent inthe display gallery 





Dust deposited on the displayed metal objects Improper display of painting 


Religious practices like applying sindoor, oil, sandal, turmeric paste etc., on tangible culture like 
books, manuscripts, sculptures, utensils etc., play an important role for deterioration of cultural 
heritage. Besides, signs of negligence and ignorance responsible for deterioration of tangible 
culture are also very prominent in living temples and public monuments. 


Smearing of handles of the monuments due to touching by the visitors 
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Signs of negligence & ignorance have been seen inside the Taj Mahal 





The next problem related to the preservation of cultural heritage is on economic plane; this 
involves the paucity of funds and lack of resources with the owners of the collection. Owners of 
such collection never took any attempt to mobile fund from any government, semi government, 
voluntary organization and N.G.O. 


Complexity involved in preservation of cultural heritage can be traced on intellectual level too. 
People became more money-minded and they consequently withdrew themselves from intellectual 
pursuits. This wave of intellectual sloth affected badly the upkeep of cultural heritage in their 
ignorance. 


Though a tangible heritage can perish, it is generally more obvious how it can be preserved than 
intangible heritages that are at greater risk and can be lost for all time. Communities are losing 
their intangible cultural heritage very fast due to urbanization. The new generation is losing the 
connection between their cultural heritage and beliefs followed over a long period by their 
elders. 
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With the advent of a new world order, i.e., urbanization, traditional knowledge about culture is 
not being passed on to future generation for many reasons. These community members are far 
from their roots, traditions and family arts and crafts. For example, in the past many artists and 
craftsmen of Bishnupur, West Bengal were attached to tangible heritage of Bishnupur such as 
Terracotta work, Wood curving, Conch shell curving, Dokra work, Bell metal and Brass metal 
craft, Lantern making, Baluchari sharee making as well as intangible heritage like classical music 
of Bishnupur Gharana, folk music for which Bishnupur is famous. But newer generations of these 
particular communities are losing their interest in their traditional art, crafts and other cultural 
skills because of paucity of fund, increasing the price of raw materials, families moving to urban 
areas for better employment etc. Besides, kantha shilpa, sola shilpa, bamboo stick craft etc., of 


Bengal are now also in danger along with the rich cultural heritages of Bishnupur. 


Terracotta plaque, Wood curving and Conch shell curving of Bishnupur 
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Dokra art, Brass metal craft and Baluchari Sharee of Bishnupur 





Sola shilpa, Bamboo sticks craft and Kantha shilpa of West Bengal 
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As the cultural heritage that survives from the past is often unique and irreplaceable, this places 
the responsibility of preservation on the current generation. Museums can build this relationship 
and fill the knowledge gap through cultural interpretation of the artefacts and with community 
support. For this museums need to focus on proper conservation and documentation of the tangible 
and intangible heritage. 


The art of preservation of cultura} heritage is as old as human civilization. In a way it may be said 
to derive from the instinct of self preservation common to all human beings. If the museums take 
the responsibility as a part of their social accountability to aware people about the methods of 
preservation of our rich cultural heritages as well as natural heritages we will do justice to 
populace and nation could earn money to enrich our natlonal economy. 


For the preservation of intangible aspects of cultural heritage museums also need to adopt a new 
methodology to engage themselves with communities for a constant process of transformation 
through the collection of intangible heritage. In recent days some museums are working in new 
directions to connect with communities In an effective way but still are lacking the right punch. 
Museums can play the role of a mediator or communication bridge to fill the knowledge gaps 
between the generations and to share the community knowledge on a larger platform with different 
communities and a diverse range of visitors. 


Though museum is not only an institution for education and entertainment, but is also a proper 
place for scientific preservation of priceless treasure of art, most of the museums are not at all 
aware of the status of preservation of their collection still now. As caring for collection is part of 
the definition of a real museum and one of the essential ethical obligations of each member of the 
museum profession is to ensure the proper care, management and conservation of both existing 
and newly-acquired collections and individual item for which the member of the profession and 
employing Institutions are responsible, and to ensure that as far as is reasonable the collections 
are passed on to future generations in as good and safe a condition as practicable having regard 
to current knowledge and resources, It is the need of hour to reduce the knowledge gap by sensitising 
people as well as originating awareness among people of all strata through campaigning, workshop 
and various other activities about the value of our cultural heritage. Museums can also help 
improving access and knowledge about their tangible aspects of cultural heritage by adopting 
digitization method as a means of preservation and could also train up visitors to improve their 
visual perception for proper interpretation of cultural heritage. 


As it is better to keep our identity alive rather than adopting that of others, museums can arrange 
exhibitions, educational activities such as gallery walks, seminars, symposium, conferences etc.; 
and cultural activities such as folk art, songs and dance competition, basanta utshab etc., specially 
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during different festive seasons alone or In collaboration with the other cultural institutions, 
communities on a regular basis to encourage people about preservation of tangible as well as 
intangible aspects of cultural heritage. 
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Indian Traditional Masks : Reflections of Culture and Religion 


Sumana Dutta" 


Introduction: 

Masks are a form of disguise. It is an object that is frequently worn over or in front of the face to 
hide the identity of a person and by its own features to establish another being. This essential 
characteristic of hiding and revealing personalities or moods is common to all masks. As cultural 
object they have been used throughout the world in all periods since the ‘Stone Age’ and have 
been as varied in appearance as in their use and symbolism. Masks portray the various moods 
that get embossed on our faces as reflections of the various emotions and states of mind that an 
individual goes through. . 


The origin of the mask has been traced to pre-historic man. Depictions of masks have been found 
in various rock paintings and cave paintings. Masks were probably used for hunting and taming 
animals and for their primeval dances. The Mohenjodaro excavations, which brought to light the 
ancient Indus Valley civilization (2500 B.C.), have revealed a terracotta mask, which is called the 
‘Pashupati mask’. 


> GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS : 


Masks have been designed in innumerable varieties, from the simplest of crude ‘false faces’ held by 
a handle to complete head coverings with ingenious movable parts and hidden faces. Mask makers 
have shown great resourcefulness in selecting and combining available materials. Among the 
substances utilized are wood, metals, shell, fibres, ivory, clay, horn, stone, feathers, leather, furs, 
paper, cloth and corn husks. Masks generally are worn with a costume, often so complete that it 
entirely covers the body of the wearer. Fundamentally the costume completes the new identity 
represented by the mask and usually tradition prescribes its appearance and construction to the 
same extent as the mask itself. Costumes, like the masks, are made of a great variety of materials, 
all of which have a symbolic connection with the mask’s total imagery. Ideally the costume should 
be seen with the mask while the wearer is in action. 


The morphological elements of the mask are with few exceptions derived from natural forms. Mask 
with human features are classified as anthropomorphic and those with animal characteristics as 
theriomorphic. Mask usually represent supernatural beings, ancestors and fanciful or imagined 
figures and can also be portraits. The localization of a particular spirit in a specific mask must be 
considered a highly significant reason for its existence. 


Masked characters, usually divinities, are a central feature of Indian dramatic forms, many 
based on depicting the epics of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Countries that have had 
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strong Indian cultural influences — Combodia, Burma, Indonesia (esp. Java and Bali}, Thailand 
and Vietnam — have developed their own characteristic styles. There are a wide variety of Asian 
mask. The masking tradition in India is surprisingly quite limited for such a large country. There 
are traditions which reach back several centuries but are currently followed in few places. The 
current traditions may be broken into three areas 


i. Tribal peoples 
ii. Theatrical 


iii. Religious tribal 





Asian Tribal Mask 


India still has groups of native tribal peoples who use Asian masks for religious and ritual 
ceremonies. The groups are protected by law and exist in the states of Arunachal Pradesh, Odisha 
and Central Madhya Pradesh. In Arunachal Pradesh the Sherdukpens and the Monpas perform 
many dances of depicting skulls and skeleton costumes and relate how the soul is received in the 
after world. 


> MASKS IN INDIA: 


in olden days, masks of Shiva and Shakti were considered extremely powerful iconic masks in 
india. The three-eyed ‘shakti’, in the form of Durga and Kali, are very common in the eastern belt of 
India. A very common use of these masks is found in the mask dances in which narrative plays are 
staged depiting Goddess Durga (or any of her forms of Shakti) killing the evil demon. Along with 
the power of the deity, masks also depict the pet or “vahana” (vehicle) of the deity. For example, 
the lion (Goddess Durga’s vahana) is shown along with her while the goddess kills the asura 
(demon). This implies the linkage sought between natural power and ritualistic connotations. 


Another extremely popular theme in India is the Hindu epic, Ramayana. The theatrical traditions 
of India are often closely related to the re-telling of the stories of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata and other Puranic literatures; e.g. in Northern India, the Ramaleela is performed ina 
variety of styles. Ramaleela tells the story of Ram following the ‘Ramacharitamanasda’ epic poem of 
the poet Saint Tulsidas. The killing of Ravana performs on the day of Dussehra. The all amateur cast 
perform in very colourful costume and Hanuman wearing a brass mask. 


Ramaleela masks often see the use of zari (golden glittery thread) and brass. Another very popular 
figure is that of the Narasimha (one of the incarnations of Lord Vishnu) icon from the Bhagavata- 
mela, in Andhra Pradesh in South India. The Bhagavat Mela Natakam of Tamil Nadu and Andhra 
Pradesh, Prahlada Natakam of Odisha and Bayalatta theatre of Karnataka also use Narasimha 
masks. 
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Ramayana Mask Mask of Ravana Mask of Narasimha 


e Mask dances depicting animals: 


Depiction of animals through masks has been a practice that has survived from prehistoric 
times. The power and fury of the faces of animals have always enchanted man. Mythological and 
real animals remain a powerful component of folk-religion and occupy a sacred space in the 
minds of the natives of any nation. The lion mask of Purulia and the Jackal mask from Gambhira 
with their dull color temperatures, the animal masks of north eastern India and those of Madhya 
Pradesh in central India are prominent examples of mask depictions of animals. The wooden 
masks from tribal Madhya Pradesh have carvings of images from the animal world, of snakes, 
insects and even the cosmos. 


The ethnic people of Madhya Pradesh wear masks, which they call Mukhada, during festivals 
and ritual dances. Mukhadas are made using the most inexpensive and readily available material. 
Pumpkin hollows, waste paper, cardboard and wood is used for these masks. Sometimes, a 
gourd hollow is also used for masks - in such a case, the mask is elongated in shape as compared 
to the round shape possible from a pumpkin hollow. A pair of holes is provided in the masks to 
peep through. However, similar holes are not provided for the nose, mouth and ears. Instead, 
honey-bee wax is used for the nose, pumpkin seeds or rice seeds are used to depict the teeth, and 
bangles form the eyes. Hair from goats or beers is used to depict beards, moustaches and hair. 
Though generally no colouring is externally applied to these masks, some of them do bear a 
blood-red color. Some tribes decorate their masks with colourful designs and add peacock 
plumes for added beauty. These people use gloss paper or aluminum foil to add glitter to their 
masks. 


The ethnic communities of Gonda and Raj-gonds follow several Hindu customs and are great 
admirers of Lord Krishna. Therefore, their boys and girls wear masks of the Krishna and Gopis 
(Krishna’s female companions) while performing group dances. They have the greatest variety of 
masks amongst the tribal people of Madhya Pradesh. 
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Animal Mask Dances are prevalent in villages of South Odisha, especially in the district of 
Ganjam. During the Thankurani Yatra (a religious festival marked by a huge procession), when 
the idols are taken out on the streets, the animal mask dancers dance in front of the procession. 
During wedding ceremonies too, they lead the bridegroom’s procession all the way to the bride’s 
house. The three animal mask dances typical of the area are the tiger, bull and horse dances. Two 
persons get into a cane frame and conceal themselves within it. Their legs become the legs of the 
animals they are representing. 


Another such animal dance is the Chaiti Ghoda Dance, which is performed by the people of the 
Kaibarta caste of Odisha during the month of Chaitra (springtime in India), to honor their deity, 
Vasuli Devi. A man, riding on a bamboo-horse, dances with a couple (Rauta and Rautani) and is 
accompanied by a drummer and a piper. The tiger dance called the Bagh Nritya | s also popular in 
Odisha. 


Kucchhi Ghodi is a mask dance performed during Holi - the festival of colours - in Braj, Uttar 
Pradesh and Rajasthan. Men In elaborate costumes ride well-decorated dummy horses, holding 
naked swords and dance to the rhythm of drumbeats. 


> MAKING OF MASKS: 


With few exceptions, masks have been made by professionals who are either in this particular 
craft or noted sculptors or artisans. Decorating the Indian masks is a very important part of 
mask making. Eyes and eyebrows are usually painted black, the hair is made of straw and often 
feathers are used to decorate the masks. Masks are often made to resemble certain animals and 
represented certain characteristics. 


The masks made of clay, paper, and cloth are found only in the Purulia district of West Bengal. 
The mask-makers, who are Sutradhars or wood-carvers by caste, are located in two or three 
centres in Purulia and practically originated from one centre. They were also known as Dutta 
and Seal. This art depends fully on the local ‘Chhau Dance’ of Purulia found only in West Bengal. 


The technical stages of production are - 


t. Preparation of clay-models. 

ii. Drying the models partly in Sun. 

iii. Pasting of wet paper twice on these partly dried models. 

iv. Pasting of paper with glue, 6-10 times. The glue is made of gum. 

v. Pasting of clay-soaked pieces of cloth twice for parts of the face like eyes, ears, nose etc. 
‘ vi. Trimming up the whole thing with a small wooden ‘Kumi’. 

vii. Full Sun-drying. 

viii. Detaching the mask from the clay-model, dyeing, painting and finishing. 
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© Sculpting - Start with a rough outline in the shape of mask, begin to blend in the small 
lumps of clay by pushing them together. Do not make anything too long or too thin, especially 
things like the ears, nose or hair detail. 





making of mask 
Clay Model 


@ Mould - Probably the most important thing about making moulds for masks is 
to use right material- pottery plaster. Drying the mould is also an important step. The 
best way to dry the mould is to put it in dry area or in Sun light for two weeks. The mould 
is also put in front of a heater with a blower for drying purpose. 


@ Finishing - The best way to paint the mask is with dyes, either painted or 
airbrushed. To make hair, use a wig (which is usually too small), glue on crepe wool or 
punch in animal hair. 


> TIME: 





-There is a mask-making season. It starts from phalgun (January-February) after Saraswati Puja, 
aiming at Chaitra-Baisakh Gajan Festival which is the peak season of Chhau Dance in Purulia. 


> FUNCTIONS & FORMS OF MASKS: 


Masks are as extra-ordinarily varied in appearance as they are in function or fundamental 
meaning. Many masks are primarily associated with ceremonies that have religious and social 
significance or are concerned with funerary customs, fertility rites or curing sickness. Other 
masks are used on festive occasions or to portray characters in a dramatic performance and in 
re-enactments of mythological events. Masks are also used for war fare and as protective devices 
in certain sports, as well as frequently being employed as architectural ornament. 
Various types of Puranic characters, gods & goddesses, birds, animals and demons etc. are made. 
Such as—Ram, Ravan, Jambuban, Jatayu, Kirat, Bhim, Ganesha, Lakshman, Sita, Arjun, Shiva, Durga, 
Kali, Saraswati, Krishna, Radha, Balaram, Garuda and Peacock, dog, beer, deer, horse, tiger, lion etc. 
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> PRESERVATION AND COLLECTING: 





The preservation or disposal of masks is often decreed by tradition. Many masks and often their 
form and function are passed down through clans, families, special societies or from individual 
to individual. They are usually spiritually reactivated or aesthetically restored by repainting and 
redecorating, without destroying the basic form and symbolism. In many instances, however, the 
mask is used only for one ceremony or occasion and then is discarded or destroyed, sometimes 
by burning. However, masks made of perishable items are not long lasting and get destroyed by 
pests and moisture within a year or two. Since masks are made from readily available material 
and are unrefined in form, two masks can never be replicas. 


The collecting of masks has largely been of recent origin. Not until the late 19° and early 20% 
century was these seriously appreciated as art objects or studied as cultural artefacts. Various 
types of masks are collected and displayed and also preserved by the Museums as art objects. 





> DIFFERENT TYPES OF MASK-DANCEIN INDIA: 
ə» Chhau Dance - 


‘Chhau Dance’ is a mask-dance. Eastern India boasts of the 

famous Chhau mask dances. The ethnic group belt where the 

Asutosh Museum ofindianArt ethnic and other common people perform Chhau dances is 
distributed into three adjoining states, West Bengal, Bihar and 
Odisha. Etymologically, Chhau is derived from the Sanskrit word 
‘chhaya’, There is no Chhau without mask. The three styles of 
Chhau are ~- 

ij Purulia Chhau, West Bengal 





ii) Seraikeila Chhau, Bihar 
iii} Mayurbhanj Chhau, Odisha 


i. Purulia Chhau - 

Purulia Chhau of West Bengal involves the propitiation of the Sun God through masks. it is a 
vibrant, powerful and ritualistic folk dance form with an inclination towards theatre and is 
performed during the Chaitra Parva festival or the Gajan festival in mid-April. The themes of this 
dance are always meant to depict how evil is punished based on mythological stories. Themes 
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from the Ramayana, Mahabharata and Puranas are performed through this dance. The 
performances are held annually at a festival of the Sun God. It is a heroic dance performance of 
the males, the females having an insignificant role in it. Moreover, women’s roles in the drama 
are always played by men wearing women’s masks. 

The costumes used are made out of locally available inexpensive materials. The actors representing 
gods wear light coloured trousers, whereas deep coloured and striped ones are reserved for the 
demons. The actors who depict Shiva put on a loincloth of a tiger’s skin while those depicting his 
son Ganesha wear a dhoti. Those depicting Goddess Kali have to wear a tight pair of trousers of 
black cloth. Saffron coloured dhotis are meant for those depicting ascetics, sages and brahmins. 
The main characters wear embroidered jackets manufactured by the local women. They are 
beautifully designed by using silk thread, tinsels and artificial pearls. 


The mask is an integral part of Purulia Chhau dance. it liberates the dancer from the limiting 
influence of the face and puts a greater burden on the movements of the body. The body moves it 
bring the mask alive. Purulia masks are rustic — their wide-open eyes give a sense of speed and 
gusto. These masks are made of pulp and indigenous colours and decorated with peacock feathers, 
zaris and hairs. Most Chhau themes are drawn from the Indian epics — the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata as well as the mythology of the Puranas. Charida is the principal centre of Chhau- 
mask makers. Charida is a village in Baghmundi P.S., not very far from the Dak Bunglow and the 
Ajodhya Hills. 





Chhau Da Chhau - Purulia 





The principal occasion for the performance of Chhau in Seraikella is the Chaitra Parva, which 
comes about the middie of April every year. This mask dance form originated in medieval india in 
Saraikela in Southern Bihar. Masks are an essential part of a Chhau performance and mask 
making has been a hereditary trade. Over the generations the masks have become more stylized. 
Originally made of wood, then bamboo and pumpkin-shells, at present they are made of papier- 
mache. Sophisticated masks, made of papier-mache with awe-inspiring headgear, add to the folk 
tune and steps of the dancers. The dance motifs and themes are interrelated with myths and 
history covering animates and inanimates as well as sentiments. The Seraikella Chhau has 
extended its thematic content by introducing very suggestive and poetic subjects into its repertoire. 
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The Seraikella Chhau ts one of the three rare mask traditions, which received royal patronage 
and active participation by the learned members of the royal family. This has nearly transformed 
or metamorphosed the form of this dance from the tribal to almost a highly refined ‘classical’ 
dance form. 


Kali Nach is performed in West Bengal, in honor of Goddess Kali. The performer wears a mask, 
purified by mantras; dances with a sword, and makes prophetic proclamations. 


Mask of Kali Mask of Ganesha 





ili. Mayurbhanj Chhau - 


Mayurbhanj Chhau belongs to the states of Jharkhand, and Odisha in Eastern india. Chhau dance 
represents an interesting blend of folk, tribal and classical elements. It is performed by low 
caste communities and Hinduised ethnic groups as part of the rituals associated with the great 
Spring Festival, Chaitra Parva during mid-April and May. 


The performances take place in the open ground platform. It beings in the late evening and may 
continue whole night. The audiences sit on the ground encircling the performers in separate 
groups of men and women. The music that accompanies Purulia Chhau is played on three 
instruments ~— the Shenai (wind instrument), the Dhamsa (kettle drum) and the Dholak or Dhol. At 
the beginning of the performance the musicians play a lively welcome tune of Shenai and the 
drums beat rhythmically. Hindu deity Ganesha is evoked before. 


e Gambhira Dance ~ 


‘Gambhira’ is a solo mask dance, confined to the district Maidah, West Bengal. The mask, made 
of a special sacred wood, requires great physical efforts to carry on the face. The characters 
represent Puranic deities like Shiva, Parvati and Kali, with loud beats of drums during the Gajan 
festival. The sacred devotional dance performed by worshippers of Shakti. The dance is named so 
because it is performed in the dance hall of the Chandi Mandir —Gambhira, which has a specially 
constructed pavilion in front of the shrine, for the dance. In this dance, there are two main 
dancers, who are accompanied by a chorus. They play the role of Nana (maternal grandfather) 
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and Nati (grandson) respectively. The dancer playing the character of Nati wears a string of bells 
around his ankles. 

It is performed along with musical instruments, like Harmonium, Flute, Drum and Judi. The mask- 
wearing Gambhira dancers of Maldah are famous amongst this dance fraternity. It is still performed 
in Rajshahi in Bangladesh. 


The Shahi Jatra (royal procession) of Odisha presents different episodes from the Ramayana 
during the spring season, for a week. Actors, wearing huge wooden masks and gorgeous costumes, 
walk on the streets with stylized gait and mime with accompaniment of loud drumming. 


e Satriya Dance of Assam — 


Satriya dance is a renowned classical dance of Assam, which was introduced by Srimanta 
Shankaradeva to propagate the religion of Valshnavism. This form of dance is one of the eight 
principal classical dance forms of India. The basic aim of the Mahapurush, behind Satriya dance, | 
was to preach to the common people the religious teachings that were commonly inaccessible to 
them. Satriya dance is basically divided into three types — 


i) Guru Vandana 
i) Ramdani 


iii) Geet Abhinaya. 


The Guru Vandana and Ramdani are performed without any form of music, while Geet Abhinaya 
relates the childhood tales of Shri Krishna. The traditional way of performing Satriya dance was 
seen in the Vaishnavite monasteries (Sattras), by male monks called Bhokots. Though the origin of 
this dance was in the island of Majuli, the prime destination today, to see the Satriya dance is 
Titabar. it is also performed on open stages during the Bihu Festival of Assam. 


Some of the life size Satriya masks measure about ten feet in height. Others represent both head 
and face masks. The masks have the inner core in bamboo strips covered by threads of cane with 
the coating of cow dung, clay, cloth and paper. The images are then painted with vegetable 
pigments. 


Ankla Nat is a type of one act folk play of Assam, using big masks of demons, animals, gods and 
goddesses made of bamboo. Heights of these masks reach up to the waist and can be as tall as 15 
feet, and need several actors to manipulate them. Actors enter into the masks and rest the masks 
on their shoulder. Since the masks are very heavy and not very mobile in nature, the characters 
that these masks depict are generally demons or snakes, which have very limited movements. 
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in Gujarat and Maharashtra, masks are very popular among the Kukana and Warli ethnic groups. 
They usually portray animals, birds, gods and goddesses, as well as demons and ghosts, and are 
generally employed in dances and dramas on religious or mythological themes. During the festivals 
of Holi and Diwali, tribal artists organize mask-shows. The popular mask of Ravana, has an arch- 
shaped framework of bamboo strips decorated with multicoloured paper, with the ten colourful 
clay or papier-mache heads affixed across the bottom of the arch. 


Krishnattam, the ritualistic dance-drama of Kerala, is a cycle of eight plays, depicting the tales of 
Krishna from the birth to his death. It is performed in the Keothambalam (dance Stage of the 
temple) of the Krishna temple in Guruvayoor, Kerala and involves the use of varied and colourful 
facial make-up and larger-than-life masks, made of lightwood and cloth padding. This dance form 
is based on the 17th century Krishnageethi, and is staged for eight nights till dawn. 


Kummattikkali is a popular dance form in the northern districts of Kerala. The dancers move from 
house to house in painted wooden masks and sport springs of leaves and grass. This form has a 
popular masked character Thulla (witch), besides various Hindu gods and goddesses. 


Among the older mask traditions of South India those of the Bhuta tribe of Karnataka are notable. 
So also is the Kathakali, from Kerala, which, though is not a mask dance, does involve distinctive 
dramatic facial colouring meant for the transformation of human dancer-actors into suras (gods) 
and asuras (demons) and other mythological characters. The heavy facial coloring almost makes 
the performers look as if they are wearing masks. 


Different Types of Mask 
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> CONCLUSION : 


Mask is an important part of theatre craft that has been connected with the rituals and Indian: 
history since antiquity. Masks play the role of familiar and vivid element in many folk and 
traditional pageants, ceremonies, rituals and festivals which are often of an ancient origin. In 
many cultural traditions the masked performer is a central concept and is highly valued. In this 
twenty- first century, the artisans are trying to reconstruct the art of. making masks by adding 
modern arts into them. Today indian masks are still used in tribal ceremonies, but are also 
viewed as pleces of art and sold as well decorations In many galleries. Most nations all over the 
world have a cultural past, whichis inseparably linked to masks making them a universal 
phenomenon. Masks from all over the world converge on the universality of the human mind and 
the power of the human imagination. The Mask forms a silent language which is universally 
understood and which defines the essence of human expressions and emotions at various levels 
- spiritual, religious and material. The masks still remain as fresh as ever even though today, the 
focus of the use of masks has shifted from the performing arts and religious ceremonies, to the 
handicrafts market. However, whether it is made of wood or metal or fabric - the mask continues 
to be a source of mystery and fascination - a mode of escape from the drudgery of everyday life 
seeped in technology and automation. 
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Weathering: a threat to Cultural Heritage—with special 
reference to West Bengal 


Juthika Biswas“ 


Introduction: 


From the beginning of human civilization, men have made several rock painting and rock art, 
sculptures, architectures, different stone tools, monuments, temples, etc to express their thoughts, 
believe, ideas, for protect themselves and art for art sakes. We have inherited these from our 
previous generation. These all are our heritage. Heritage cam be classified in different category 
viz. depending on their nature - natural and cultural heritage and depending on their movability 
— movable and immovable. Cultural heritage has two forms i.e. tangible and intangible. 


Both cultural heritages, movabie and immovable are deteriorating. A main factor of deterioration 
is weathering. Weathering is a common phenomenon in nature throughout the world. Climate is _ 
an important controller of weathering. West Bengal has a diverse climatic condition. So, it is an 
ideal place for weathering to take place. 


Cultural heritage: 


Different organisations In different countries and in different times defined ‘cultural heritage’ in 
different ways. Recommendation concerning the protection, at national level, of the cultural and 
natural heritage, adopted by UNESCO in Paris, 16 Novemberm1972 are as follows 


1. For the purposes of this Recommendation, the following shall be considered ‘cultural 
heritage’: 


- . Monuments: architectural works, works of monumental sculpture and painting, 
including cave dwellings and inscriptions, and elements, groups of elements or structures of 
special value from the point of view of archaeology, history, art or science; 


- Groups of buildings: groups of separate or connected buildings which, because of 
their architecture, their homogeneity or their place in the landscape, are of special value from the 
point of view of history, art or science; 


- Sites: topographical areas, the combined works of man and of nature, which are of 
special value by reason of their beauty or their interest from the archaeological, historical, 
ethnological or anthropological points of view (as cited in Jokilehto,2005:pp19-20). 


in the Convention concerning the protection of the World Heritage, adopted in Paris, 16 November 
1972 the above definition was modified and a lot of things were included. 


"UGC-Senior Research Fellow, Department of Museology, University of Calcutta 
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Weathering: 


Different dictionaries defined weathering In several ways. The Oxford Dictionary of Geography 
(2005:524) defines weathering as- 


The breakdown, but not the removal of rocks. Weathering that causes chemical change in chemical 
weathering and Includes the process of hydration, hydrolysis, oxidation, carbonation and some 
forms of organic weathering. Mechanical is the physical disintegration of the rocks, as in pressure 
release, crystal growth, salt weathering, thermal expansion and some forms of organic weathering 
such as chelation and bacterlal reduction as In gely soil. 


Weathering rates vary with the physical structures of the rock (structure, bonding and chemical 
composition) and with the nature and rates of the weathering process. 


According to the Dictionary of Archaeology (2005:240) weathering is “the physical, chemical and 
biological process which rock is broken down into smaller pieces”. The New Universal Encyclopaedia 
(vol.10:8487) defines weathering as- 


Process of decomposition which occurs in the superficial layers of built structures or in natural 
features like rocks, when exposed to atmospheric influences. 


Weathering is classified in three types, viz. 1) Mechanical or Physical, 2) Chemical and 3) Biological. 
Weathering processes do not act-alone. They act together. The nature and magnitude of weathering 
differs from place to place and is controlled by different agents like- parent rock, slops, altitude, 
flora and fauna etc. 


Climate is an important factor of weathering. Depending on the different climatic conditions a 
particular weathering takes place. According to Singh (2007:195) 


Chemical weathering is more dominant in humid tropical areas because of more availability of 
water and high temperature.... mechanical disintegration of rock is more dominant in the tropical 
and semi-arid regions. 


Tropical climate is more favourable for all the types of weathering as it facilitates with high 
humidity and high temperature. Changes in temperatures and humidity help physical weathering 
to a greater extent. 


Physical weathering: 
Common physical weathering found in tropical region are — frost action, exfoliation, salt 


weathering, pressure release etc. 


Frost action: Porous stones are susceptible to frost action. It occurs generally in high altitudinal 
area. In frost action, the temperature drops below O°C, the moisture within pores crystallizes and 
extracts pressure between the surface and forms cracks. 
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Exfoliation: Changes in temperature provoke expansion and contraction between the surface 
layers and causes damage as Stone is a poor conductor of heat. Outer layers are separated from 
cooler inner layers. 


Salt weathering: Soluble salt can be deposited within stone by water or wind and crystallized. 
These salt crystals create pressure to break the stone. Two forms of salt deposit are found viz. 
subfloroscence and efloroscence. 


Chemical weathering: 


Chemical weathering becomes active in presence of water and atmospheric gases. Carbon dioxide 
is the most abandoned gases in atmosphere generated by human activities. Carbonic acid causes 
dissolution of carbonate stones, powdering of calcareous stone surfaces. Sulphur dioxide also 
takes a great role to deteriorate the stone surfaces. 


Biological weathering: 


Biological weathering of monument is a well known problem of tropical zones. High relative . 
humidity, high temperature, heavy rainfall etc. are favourable for biological growth. Different 
micro and macro organisms grow on the monuments surfaces and takes part in biological 
weathering. Higher plant i.e. tree causes direct physical damage to the monument structure. They 
penetrate their roots and cause cracks into the structure. Trees create bio-physical weathering 
together. Besides the higher plants bacteria, algae, fungi, lichen etc. have a little or great role to 
biological weathering of monuments. 


Threats to cultural heritage: 


Geologically West Bengal is enriched with fertile alluvial soil. Stones are found only in the 
northern part and western part of the state. Good alluvial soil and vegetal present provoked the 
ancient architect to built brick or terracotta architectures. West Bengal is the only state in India 
that extends from the Himalayas in the north to Bay of Bengal in the south. The Himalayan range 
-and Bay of Bengal take a great role to control the weather of West Bengal. Western part of the 
state is the extended portion of Chhotanagpur platue. Fluctuation in temperature is more than the 
other parts of state. Relative humidity is also lesser than others. Salts are predominant in the soil 
and air in the southern part of the state. Northern part is cooler than others because the presence 
of the Himalaya Mountain range. Often snowfall occurs in Darjeeling district in winters. All the 
districts experience heavy monsoon. Temperature In summar often crosses 40°C-45°C in different 
places and in winter temperature drops to 3°C-5°C. This type of climatic condition is favourable 
for weathering. 


Heritages not undertaken by ASI are more threatened by weathering. Many of the heritage buildings 
are deteriorating due to growth of higher plant e.g. Nasipur Palace of Murshidabad and Lal 
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Masjid of North 24 Parganas. Trees have grown on these buildings, penetrated their roots through 
the wall and caused cracks. Physical weathering is active even in protected monuments. Terracotta 
temples of Bishnupur are severely affected by physical weathering. Over the time, these 
architectures are surviving within different weather. Stucco cover on most of the temples is 
deteriorated. Even the figures on the walls are also deteriorating. Micro level vegetal growths are 
also present there. 


Conclusion: 


Weathering is a never ending natural process. We cannot stop it. It will be working on its own 
way. So, what can we do? We can preserve our heritage to give them a long life and for our future 
- generation. It would be better, If AS! can undertake all the monuments and protect them. We 
shouid also preserve our heritage besides ASI. 
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A Brief Account of Traditional Astronomical Institutions and 
Modern Astronomical Institutions in Practice of Astronomy in India. 


Mousruti Das’ 


Astronomy is probably the oldest of the natural sciences, dating back to antiquity, with its origins 
in the religious practices of pre-history: vestiges of these are still found in astrology, a discipline 
long interwoven with astronomy, and not completely different from it until about 1750-1800 in 
the Western World. Early astronomy involved observing the regular patterns of the motions of 
visible celestial objects, especially the Sun, Moon, stars and naked eye planets. An example of 
this early astronomy might involve a study of the changing position of the Sun along the horizon 
or the changing appearances of stars in the course of the year, which could be used to establish 
an agricultural or ritual calendar. Primitive man noticed that his hunting seasons and, more 
particularly, his sowing times, when he settled down as a primitive agriculturist, depended on 
climatic changes or the seasons. He vaguely felt that these periodic changes were somehow 
connected with the most conspicuous of all heavenly bodies, the sun. In some cultures 
astronomical data was used for astrological prognostication. In Ancient Mesopotamia, Greece, 
China, East Asia, the subject India the subject was studied with great enthusiasm. 


In the sacred literature of the Hindus, the Jainas and Buddhists, such a skilled priest has been 
referred to as ‘astronomer’ and his science ‘astronomy’ (jyotisa). The Jainas also claimed 
considerable antiquity for their interest in and study of astronomy. The four branches of their 
canonical texts include ganitanuyoga (principles of mathematics), samkhyana (arithmetic) and 
jyotisa (astronomy). Like the Brahmanas, the Jainas too demanded of their priests, great proficiency 
in astronomy for the proper observance of their religious ceremonies. The Buddhists did not 
evince much interest in astronomy due probably to the degeneration in their time of astronomy 
Into astrology and to the difficulty of distinguishing between the two. 


In the field of ancient Indian astronomy during the period from Sth to 12th century A.D. the 
subject was advocates mainly by the following outstanding scholars: 

i) Aryabhata-i (A.D. 476)- His major works are: 

a)’Theory of Earth’s Rotation’, b)” The astronomical Parameters” c)” Time and divisions of time” 
ii) Varahamihira (A. D. 485) - Three major. works of Varahamihira are the following: 

a) “Panchasiddhantika”, b} “Birhat Samhita”, c} “Birhat Jataka” 

iii) Brahmagupta (A.D. 598)- His two well-known works are: 

a) “Brahma Sphuta Siddhanta”, b) “Khanda Khadayaka” 


“Research Scholar, Department of Museology, University of Caicutta, Fellowship - Ministry of 
Culture, Govt. of India 
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iv) Bhaskara I (A.D. 629) - Bhaskara | is known to have composed these works: 
a) “Maha Bhaskariyam”, b) “Laghu Bhaskariyam“, c) “Aryabhatiya Bhasya” 


v) Bhaskara ll- Bhaskara |I’s most celebrated is “Sidhanta Siramoni “ which contains following 
four parts: 


a) “Lilavati”, b) “Bijaganitam”, c) “Grahaganitam”, d) “Gotadhyaya” 


India has a rich heritage of researches in Astronomy and astrophysics. the precise observation of 
stars was greatly facilitated by observations such as Jantar Mantar, Astronomical observatorles 
etc. 


Jai Singh’s Observatories:- 


Maharaja Swai Jai Singh 11 (1686-1743) was interested in astronomy. He built up five observatories. 
Observatories are at Delhi (1724), Jaipur (1734), Benaras (1737), Ujjain and Mathura which were 
constructed according to Ulugh Beg’s school of astronomy at Samarqand. 


Jai Singh was motivated to build huge masonry instruments at his observatories due to effects in 
the metal or wooden instruments of West- Cultural Asian School of astronomy viz. warping, 
bending, swelling etc. and because of the most important problems of mounting and stability. 


The following modern observatories were established in India during 18-19th centuries. 


1} Madras Observatory (1792), 
2) Calcutta Observatory ( 1825}, 
3) Royal Observatory at Lucknow (1835), 
4) Raja of Travancore Observatory at Trivandrum (1837), 
5} Poona Observatory (1842), 
6) St. Xavier’s College Observatory at Calcutta (1875), 
7) Maharaja Takhta Singji Observatory at Poona (1882), 
8} Hennessy and Haig Observatory at Dehra Dun (1884,1886), 
9} Presidency College Observatory at Calcutta (1900). 
Alt Observatories except the Madras Observatory were either abolished or later stopped 
astronomical work altogether. 
Astronomy during the 20" century in India 


1) Kodaikanal Observatory-started functioning in 1900, 
2) Nizamiah Observatory at Begumpet, Hyderabad established in 1908. 
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Post-Independence Astronomy in India 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 


8) 


Indian Institute of Astrophysics, Bangalore, 

Centre for Advanced Study in Astronomy, Osmania University, 
Uttar Pradesh State Observatory, Nainital, 

Udaipur Solar Obseravtory, 

Positonal Astronomy Centre, Calcutta, 

Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad, 

Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Ooty, 


National Centre for Radio Astrophysics (Pune) . 
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The tradition of studying astronomy continued in India. The Jantar Mantar in Jaipur is actually 
one of six major observations built by the Maharajah. The one is Jaipur not only follows the 
movements of the sun and the moon to help determine auspicious dates for events, it also helps 
map out the position of the stars in the sky. 


Although no telescopic instruments were available at the time, the precise observation of the 
Stars was greatly facilitated by observations such as Jantar Mantar. That the interest is still alive 
is seen in the Planetaria that are there in the country today. As a part of museum movement in 
India lauctarer gained momentum and large section of people irrespective of caste, creed, religion 
regularly visiting the Planetarium. Planetarium creates an awareness among the populace of the 
country. The M. P. Birla Planetarium in Kolkata is the first of its kind in India, it has led the way 
to 24 other planetaria in different parts of the country. 
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Fig 1: M.P. Birla Planetarium, Kolkata Fig 2. Gallery of M.P. Birla 


Planetarium Kolkata 
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List of Planetarium in India 


Jawahar Planetarium-Allahabad Jawaharlal Nehru Planetarium- Sardar Vallabhai 
Bangalore Patel Planetarium-Baroda 
(Vadodara) 


Pathani Samanta Planetraium Tami Nadu Science and Veer Bahadur Singh Planetraium- 
-Bhubaneswar Technology Centre-Chennai Gorakhpur 


Guwahati Planetarium-Guwahati] B. M. Birla Planetarium-Hyderabad]| B. M. Planetarium-Jaipur 


Pushpa Gujral Science M. P. Birla Planetarium-Kolkata Science City-Kolkata 
City-Kapurthala 


Regional Science Centre and Kalpana Chawla Memorial Indira Gandhi Planetarium 


Planetarium-Kozhikode Planetarium-Kurukshetra Lucknow 


Nehru Planetarium-Mumbai Raman Science Centre and Y. C. Planetarium and Science 
Planetarium-Nagpur Centre-Nasik 


National Bal Bhavan-New Delhi Nehru Planetarium-New Delhi Surat Municipal Corporation 
Planetarium-Surat 


Kerala State Science and Anna Science Centre H. P. M. Planetarium-Warangal 
Technology Museum and Planetarium-Tiruchirapalli 

Planetarium- 

Thiruvananthapuram 








Fig 3. Nehru Planetarium, 
Mumbai 


Fig 4, Display object in the Nehru 
Planetarium, Mumbai 

The aspects of the planetarium is being enhanced by the ability of the stimulating planetarium 

environment to inspire enthusiasm for science; awe at the marvels of the universe; and new 

perspectives on our world and civilization. 


As the world enters the twenty first century, our society is becoming increasingly dependent on 
technology which is vulnerable to the physical conditions in the space environment. Space 
weather is influenced by disturbances in the space environment caused by solar flares, coronal 
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mass ejections, magnetic storms and cosmic rays, which can affect the performance and reliability 
of space -borne and ground based technological systems such as satellites, precise positioning 
systems, power distribution, gas and oil pipelines, aviation, climate, as well as human health. As 
society comes to rely more on systems operating in space, the knowledge of space weather will 
become vital for the maintenance of those systems and the industrial base that they supply. 
Future economic and social infrastructure will depend upon the nation’s capability to predict the 
potential space storms in advance-space weather forecasting, to provide timely, specifications 
and forecast to alleviate damage to systems and human life. 


Space Environment Research Is devoted to the study of physical process of the upper atmosphere | 
of planets, Sun- Earth connections interplanetary medium and interactions of interstellar medium 
and galactic and extra galactic cosmic rays with the heliosphere. The field of research is 
multidisciplinary encompassing space physics, astrophysics, computational science, applied 
mathematics, engineering, astrobiology and new door is going to open for Museology which is 
astromuseology. l 
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Museum, visibility, accessibility 
Sarunya Prasopchingchana’ 
|. INTRODUCTION 


Fragments of history are made visible with the support of the exhibits in museums. By their 
display, museums build up new histories, just as putting up a jigsaw puzzle made of many 
small and seemingly unrelated parts. Humans have special mechanisms that allow them to 
build a canopy of meaning out of very small amount of perceived information. Thus we can 
successfully perceive even when only some features are visible and recognizable. The context 
fills in the remaining unperceivable and unrecognizable features. Cognitive psychology research 
illustrates such capabilities of our perceptual system and the following sentence, even though 
having lots of spelling mistakes, can be easily understood by us. ‘To xllxstxatx, | 
cxnrxpixcexvezylextex of x sextexcexitx an x, anxyoxstxlilxanxanxge xo rxadxt — ix 
wixhsxmexifxicxltx.’(Anderson, 2009: 57) An interesting model for understanding the method - 
of combining the features and the context was provided by the FLMP model for combination of | 
context and feature information (Massaro, 1979). Massaro argued that the stimulus, in our 

case it could be an exhibit, and the context, the museum or gallery, provide two independent 

sources of information about the identity of the stimulus. In museum context, their combination 

would provide the visitor a best guess of what the exhibit might be. Thus, the impact of the 

exhibited objects upon the visitor and the contextual information combines independently but 

together determine what pattern is perceived. 


Objects are placed in context and the context helps In recognizing the object. Fig. 1 presents 
' the words THE CAT in which the H and A are identical (Selfridge, 1955). As can be seen, even 
though both letters are identical, the general context provided by the words forces the 


appropriate interpretation. 
TAE CAT | 


Fig. 1.A demonstration of context. The same stimulus is perceived as an H or an A, depending 
on the context. (From Selfridge, 1955) 


This being the case with our perception, and since the human. perception has the capacity to 
fill up the missing data, in a bigger context, we can build up a meaningful story of the exhibits | 
displayed in a museum and the meaning depends on the context provided to us. Hence history, 
through the exhibits displayed in museums, can be easily re-modeled or re-told. 


“Department of History, Burapha University, Thailand 
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Museums conserve collections of historical, scientific, cultural, and artistic objects. 
Understanding museums requires “moving beyond intra-disciplinary concerns to greater dialogue 
with others and adopting and adapting questions, techniques, and approaches derived from 
other areas of disciplinary expertise” (Macdonald, 2006). Approaches to museum studies are 
_ focused on space, architecture, perception, acquisition of meaning which include different 
disciplines, each one with its own methodology. A dialogue between them increases the 
understanding of the potential relation that can hold between the exhibits, the context they are 
placed in, and the visitor’s capacity to interact and learn from the museum. 


In this wide context of phenomena related to the perception and visibility, | am trying to analyze 
the visibility of the museum regarding its purpose, discourse and the methods (Fig.2). 
~ / 
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Figure 2. Approaches to museum visibillity 


II. PURPOSE OF MUSEUM VISIBILITY 


The visibility of national or cultural groups generates autonomy, greater political rights and a 
certain status within the national and international stage. The self-definition of a group is 
associated with ‘cultural behaviors, e.g. language, custom, belief, history, dress, and material 
cultural’. (Kaplan, 2006) Creation of the museums that facilitate the display and the visibility 
of cultural groups is particularly important in the continuous striving of a cultural group for 
‘political power and as well as change within its community. 


IH. DISCOURSE OF MUSEUM VISIBILITY 


At the museum level, visibility deals with the arrangement of the galleries so that the visitor 
gets an enhanced access to a richer potential movement within a historical scheme. This is 
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what has been called a ‘built choreography of movement and encounter’ (Hillier & Tzortzi, 
2006; -Peponis, 1993). In this framework, the museum becomes a living experlence of objects 
and other visitors, “integrated with each other in a continuously varying ways” (Hilller & Tzortzi, 
2006). ; 


Spatialization of knowledge refers to spatial layout of the museum and a key theme embedded 
in this layout, along with the congregation of visitors, is the organized walking. (Huang, 2001) 
if placed together, the visibility of galleries and the organization of spaces into visitable 
sequences of map knowledge that encourages the movement of the visitor, can contribute to a 
profounder experience of the visitor. Visibility allows patterns of movement set a priori by maps 
of knowledge referring to a particular region of interest. Thus the pattern of exploration can 
be influenced by unobstructed visibility and patterns of movement all set up in a certain ‘story- 
telling’, built up by a priori maps of knowledge. . 


Within the space syntax research framework, the interest in social and informational 
implications of museum layout has shifted towards an interest in the behavioral and cognitive 
functions of the exhibition space. (Hillier & Tzortzi, 2006) Thus, Peponis et al. (2003) analyzed 
the relationship between layout and visitor behavior in which the visitor is allowed 
unobstructed visibility and open patterns of movement. Their study reported that the pattern 
of visitors’ awareness of the exhibits was affected by direct accesibility. The visitors-awareness 
of the exhibits was influenced by the arrangement of the exhibits were thematically grouped. 
The reason provided by the authors was the cognitive registration of the thematic labels. The 
Implication of their study is that the design of space directly influences and creates a close 
relationship between exhibits and that the displays affect the visitors’ cognitive mapping. 
(Peponis, Conroy-Dalton, Wineman, & Dalton, 2003; Peponis, Conroy-Dalton, Wineman, & 
Dalton, 2004) 


The axes of visibility between the exhibits, the visitors and the spaces within the museum is 
not always perceived. (Eilean Hooper-Greenhill, 1992) The meaning of collections and their 
power relations are decided by the curators and the visitor is a passive participant in this 
relation. (Eilean Hooper-Greenhill, 1999) 


Foucault introduced the idea of ‘effective history’ as a tool of re-reading the past, while 
describing natural history as nothing more than the nomination of the visible. In this context, 
historical observations were nothing more than perception, (Foucault, 1970} 


“Discipline as a power/technique operates through hierarchical observation, normalizing 
judgment, and examination. The concept of hierarchical observation indicates the connection 
between visibility and the establishment of deep-seated relations of advantage/disadvantage, 
and introduces the idea of an apparatus designed for observation, which induces the effects 
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of these relationships deployed through the visibility of those subject to it.” (Foucault, 1977; 
Vieeschauwer, 1976) 


Overall, discourses are ways of organizing knowledge, and managing knowledge as 
In controlling knowledge, and also controlling social practices. | look at discourse as having 
several elements that are directly involved in visibility: e ere display, time and 
place, which shall be analyzed below. 


1. Affordances and-apprehendability 


Objects on display engage the visitor into a museum experience. Physical objects as well as 
the designs of museums invite the visitor to certain actions, movements, interactions. The quality 
- of objects or environments ‘Invite’ people to specific actions. A button lets us know that it can 
be pushed, a door allows us to open or close it. These qualities are known as affordances. 
Affordances of the environment are what is offered by the environment to the person-for dealing 
with its surroundings. Affordances theory states that the world is perceived in terms the object 
or environment possibilities for action (affordances). Perceiving objects or places initiates a 
series of actions (Gibson, 1986). 


Museums face several dilemmas in designing their space. One refers to the constructivist p 
dilemma of facilitating learning while becoming interesting to a diverse public. In this respect, 

four aspects of learning environment have been proposed: immediate apprehendabillty, physical- 
| interactivity, conceptual coherence, and diversity to learners (Allen, 2004). Immediate 
apprehendability Is linked to affordances theory proposed by Gibson (1986). Apprehendability 
depends on the prior knowledge of the visitor but it is possible to consider it as a property of 
the environment to the extent that the visitors share perceptual and conceptual schemata (Allen, 
2004). 


William James explains attention as follows: “Everyone knows what attention is."It is the taking 
. possession by the mind In clear and vivid form, of one out of what seem several simultaneously 
possible objects or trains of thought...!t implies withdrawal from some things in order to deal 
effectively with others, and is a condition which has a real opposite In the confused, dazed, 
scatterbrained state.” (p. 403) (James, 2011) 


The problem of attention is related with the cognitive overload and researcher pointed out that 
this constitutes an issue In museum studies as well (Allen, 2004; Evans, 1995; Hedge, 1995). 
“Consider the challenge: visitors are faced with a gyrating landscape of hundreds of exhibits, 
none of which they have probably seen before, and none of which has standardized controls, 
mechanisms, or explanations. Adults wanting to support their children must make sense of 
each novel device, decipher the instructions, guide their CANALE toward the key experience, 
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interpret this experience for themselves, translate the significance of it for their children, assess 
the result, and make on-the-fly adjustments as needed to optimize their children’s learning. Over 
and over, every few minutes, adults coach their children in technical and cognitive skill-building 
without previous training. The effort it takes to negotiate a museum is apparent through the 
common phenomenon of “museum fatigue,” in which visitors can only engage deeply with exhibits 
for a limited period (typically about 30 min) before they lose their focused attention ...”(Allen, 
2004) 


In the museum environment, there are exhibits that require more attention either because of 
confusing elements or because of lacking interesting aspects. If too much attention is required 
and If another exhibits offer interesting elements, the visitor is most likely to shift his/her 
attention towards it. The visual experience of the visitor depends on the personal motivation in 
choosing to invest time and attention in exhibits that require special effort in being perceived 
and understood as they are. To sustain involvement of the visitor the ‘dependence on personal 
motivation at every step of an exhibit interaction makes It incredibly difficult to get visitors to 
follow-a narrowly constrained learning agenda, particularly one involving sequential steps and 

moderate or high levels of intellectual effort’(Allen, 2004). l 


Given these challenges, Allen (2004) suggested an integrated approach of four areas: immediate 
_ apprehendability, physical interactivity, conceptual coherence, and diversity of learning modes. 
Methods related to immediate apprehendability include placing exhibits in familiar settings, 
using schemas for exhibit interaction, along with directional signs which can guide the visitors. 
Even though familiarity might facilitate the apprehendabllity, studies in cognitive psychology 
and neuroscience show that surprise and changing situations generally improve the process of 
learning (Guijt, 2008; Pearce, 2008; Ranasinghe & Shen, 2008, 2009). 


“Should we make explanations of scientific phenomena easy to locate and understand, or do 
we want visitors to rise to the challenge of investigating phenomena in their own terms? Should 
we create more sequenced exhibits and linear paths to reduce the effort of navigation and 
connection-making among exhibits, or should we keep the floor-plan open because connection- 
making is exactly where we believe visitors should be spending their effort? These are ongoing 
questions requiring institutional prioritizing, as well as further research”’{Allen, 2004). 


Affordances theory allows to incorporate perception and action and explains the object 
possibilities for action. Since exhibits could drive action it would be interesting to analyze the 
action patterns that certain exhibits demand and similar such exhibits could be displayed 
together based on such patterns. Another idea would be to alternate exhibits with different action 
patterns in order to reduce the boredom or the fatigue of the visitor. The distinction between 
what is perceived and how It is perceived could help in connecting the visitor to his/her 
experience and improve the perceptual experience in the museum (Heft, 2003). 
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in order to facilitate visitors’ encounters with the displays, and since the museum experience 
cannot be separated from its physicality (Sirefman, 1999), there are studies that focus on open 
plan museums and investigate whether visibility establishes the link between physical design 
and visitor's movement patterns. iKaynar, 2005) Visibility and perception seem to stand for 
different states of affair. The fact that something is visible in an environment does not mean 
that a visitor actually sees it. (Wooleridge & Lomuscio, 2000) What the visitor sees is determined 
by his/her senses. Visibility properties are linked to visitor’s movement paths, stopping to views 
display and stopping to survey exhibitions and /or space. (Rohloff, Psarra, & Wineman, 2009) 


2. Display 


Display, place and time are three elements that play a very important role in the visibility of the 
museum. In the museum, exhibits that can be displayed as objects, images, and events. The 
displays could be dynamic containers of a historical heritage that produce, share and create a 
meaning. The display of the exhibits works as ‘an interface’ (Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, 1998) of 
what is intended to be made visible of the heritage. Visitors access the heritage exposed in 
museums for a wide range of reasons. One purpose relates to the concept of identity. Hoelscher 
(2006) relates contemporary heritage to seven principles: display, place, time, politics, 
authenticity, popular appeal, and development strategies. Each of these principles expresses 
diverse levels of political, cultural and social organization around the act of using the past 
(Hoelscher, 2006). 





The politics of display regarding how the acts of display, documentation and labeling construct 
meaning, have been analyzed from. a post-structuralism perspective (Coxall, 1996). The inquiry 
is based on structuralism and Saussure’s idea of the relationship between the signifier and the 
signified and the ensuing nature of the sign (De Saussure, 2011). “Coxall’s work highlights the 
possibility of multiple readings anc the existence of alternative meanings present in museum 
displays. It also demonstrates how the acts of display, documentation, and labeling in museums 
make apparent poststructuralist arguments about the ways in which societies construct. 
meanings.” (Mason, 2006). The issue of multiple meanings emphasizes post-structuralism’s stand 
point apart from structuralism and Saussure: the relationship between the signifier and the 
signified and the ensuing nature of the sign. 


3. Time 


Regarding time, two concerns have been proposed, i.e. the exhibits must look old but at the 
same time they have to display its continuously unfolding, changing and transforming capacity. 
in order to maintain the interest of the visitor, the apprehension of the exhibits as looking old 
have to blend with contemporary concerns, needs and interest of the present generation 
(Glassberg, 2001}. History underwent several changes even though traditionally being a written 
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record. it follows a chronology. Time’s passage, on the oiher hand, is subject of ‘strategic 
rearrangement’ (Hoelscher, 2006). 


4. Place 


Museum exhibits, their display, are always grounded in space, bearing a certain relationship 
to space. The special structure of layouts arises as objects are placed in space (Peponis et al., 
2007). Nora (1989) introduced the connection between heritage and place by the idea of ‘sites 
of memory’. His analysis focuses on the idea of how heritage can be spatially constructed. The 
heritage is attached to concrete and physical sites. Placing a museum in a particular place is 
linked to the intentional desire for a particular ideology (Nora, 1989). Thus the political ideas 
get involved as well (Hoelscher, 2006). Political climate shifts the relations between spaces, 
material exhibits, visitors, visibility and accessibility. (Wooldridge & Lomuscio, 2000) of the 
object in itself as well as a holistic meaning created by the gallery. Another component that- 
increases the awareness is-the element of surprise that grasps the attention of the visitor and 
increases the chance of awareness. Surprising elements have the capacity to grasp attention 
and transform seeing an object into a consciously perceived object. . 


5. Attitudes towards display, place and time elements of museum visibility 


To analyze the attitude individuals have towards display, place and time elements of museum 
visibility | have used an online questionnaire and | have invited students of Burapha University 
to.participate. My purpose was to understand the position and the attitude the students have 
In considering statement regarding history and heritage as related to display, place and time. 
For the questionnaire | used TRUE, a multimedia online testing platform (Planet, Iriondo, Likert 
‘scales are bipolar scale measures of attitudes; the higher the scale the more positive attitude 
towards the statement. The students were asked to complete an online questionnaire, a typical 
test item in a Likert scale statement in which they were asked to indicate thelr degree of agreement 
with the statement. A 7-point scale has been used and the possible answers range from (1) 
Strongly disagree; {2) Inclined to disagree; (3) Neither agree or disagree; (4) inclined to agree; 
(5) Strongly agree; (6) No idea; (7) Not interested. 223 students responded to the questionnaire 
and out of them 175 were able and willing to complete it. The students belong to the History 
Department of Burapha University. The questionnaire was translated in Thai language for 
avoiding the misunderstanding of the statements. 


The questionnaire was designed to measure the attitude of the students towards several issues 
regarding cultural heritage. Among several issues!, the interest for the present work is the role 
of display, place and time in the perception of heritage exhibited in the museum. 


The scale items were constructed so that the participants who had a favorable attitude toward 
the construct being measured would agree, or strongly agree, with the statement. An example of 
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such items include statements such as “The identity of a country, its value and civilization, 
reside in its heritage”. The questionnaire includes direct statements as well as . reversed coded 
items. The main purpose is to balance the questionnaire so that each item has a negated 
counterpart. .This method rules out the acquiescence response bias (Saris, Revilla, Krosnick, & 
Shaeffer, 2010). 


The direct statements and the scale used in the online experiment are: 


1. Museum exhibits represent more than dusty objects from a forgotten historical past. 

O O O O O O O 
Strongly disagree Inclined to disagree Nenther Inclined to agree Strongly agree No idea Not interested 
2. Museum exhibits offer a connection to ancestors and a way to the future. 


o O O O O O o 
Stroogiy disagree inchned to disagree Neither Inclined to agree Strongly agree No idea Not intereated 
3. Cultural heritage is a mode of understanding and utilizing the historical past at its very 
core. 
O O O + i © e) O O 
Strongty disagree Inclined to disagree Neither Inclined to agree Strongly agree No idea Not interested 


4. Understanding of the historical past is inseparable from museum exhibits display. : 
“O © O ' O O © O 
Strongty disagree Inchned to disagree Neither Inclined to agree Strongly agree No ides Not interested 
5. Heritage display rely on artifacts {buildings and landscapes, costumes and cuisine) to impart 

its messages of the historical past. 
O O O, © O 2.4 0 O 
Strongly disagree . Inckord to disagree. Neither Inclined to agree Stroaghy agree No idea Not interested 
6. Heritage display’s meaning changes with the change of the location. 
= © . O O O © Oo... O 
Strongly disagree Inclined to disagree Neither Inclined to agee - Strongly agree No idea ae Not interested 
7. Heritage might look old but usually reveals contemporary concerns, such as the needs, 


interests and affairs of the present generation. l 
O Q O O à- oO O ` O 
Strongly disagree A OE Neither Inclined to agree Strongly agree No idea Not interested 


8. Through Its nature, the heritage is continuously unfolding, ciaaeing and trar Gening to 


. accommodate the present. a 
l O © O ` Q `’ © @) O, 


Strongty disagree Inclined to disagree Neither Inclined to agree Strongty agree No idea ` Not interested 


1 The questionnalre presented here is part of a project | worked on at Burapha University, Thailand 
. (2012) 
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9. Heritage is not only a way of looking at the historica! past but also a dynamic force of the 
present that affects the future. 
O o. o O - © O © 


Strongty disagree . Inclined to disagree Neither Inclined to agree Strongly agree No idez Not intereated 
Results 






Table 1.The percent and frequency of responses for all 175 participants. 
Inclined 
to agree 


Strongly Inclined Nelther Strongly No Not 
disagree to disagree agree or ageer Idea Interested 
disagree 
1 Museum exhibits represent more 9.1% 9.1% 9.1% 26.9% 37.1% | 6.9% 17% 
than dusty objects from a forgotten (16) (16) (16) (47) (65) (12) (3) 
historical past. 


2 Museum exhibits offer a connection to 8.6% 8% 9.7% 34.3% 27.4% | 11.4% 0.6% 
ancestors and a way to the future. (15) (14) (17) (60) (48) {20} {1} 

3 Cultural heritage Is a mode of under- 6.3% 57% | 38% 38.9% 30.9% | 9.7% 0.6% 
standing and utilizing the historical {11} {10) {14} (68) (54) (17) (1) 
past atits very core. ` 

4 Understanding of the historical past ts 17.7% 18.3% 2L.7% 27.4% | 114% 6% 
Inseparable from museum exhibits display (31) {32} {38} (48) (20) {1) 


S Heritage disptay refy on artifacts (butidings 10.3% 6.9% 6.3%1 30.3% 39.4% | 5.1% 1.7% 
and landscapes, costumes and cuisine) to (18) (12) (1) {3} (9} (9) (3) 
impart its nae of the historical past. 
contemporary concerns, such as the {8) 

| a Through Its nature, the heritage is -| 4.6% 74% 9.1% 32.0% 36.0% | 86% | 23% 
continuously unfolding, changing and (8) (13} (16) {56} (63) {15} {4} 
transforming to accommodate the i 
present. l l : 
force of the present: Haat ater: the 


6 Heritage display’s meaning changes withthe | 7.4% 14.9% 14.3% 26.9% 22.3% | 12.6% L7% 
: change of the location. {13} (26) (25) {47] {39} {22} {3) 
needs, Interests and affairs of the present. 
g Heritagetsnotonlyawayoflookingat -] ¢ 4% 9.1% 5,7% 27.4% 44.0% | 6.9% 0.6% 
(12) (16) - (10) (48) (77) . | (12) (1) 
future. . 














7 Heritage might ook old but usually eoii. 4.6% 5.1% 314% 36.6% 9.7% 2.3% 
(9) (55) (64) (17) (4) 
' generation. , 
the historical past but also a dynamic 
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The participants in the questionnaire, students of the History Department, the attitudes they have 
towards the statements of the questionnaire, allow me to think that they do not belong to any 
extreme conviction, as illustrated by the paragraphs quoted at the beginning of this section from 
Hoelscher (2006) and (Lowenthal, 1998). 


There is a weak response to ‘strongly agree’ for the direct statements as well as ‘strongly disagree’ 
in the reverse statements. Frequently students preferred the moderate ‘inclined to agree’ as well 
as ‘inclined to disagree’ attitude to the statements. The reason for this is not part of this study but 
it would be interesting to understand whether this positions are due to uncertainty or to a more 
open attitude towards the role played by history and cultural heritage. 


There is however a small percentage of the participants that preferred to select ‘no idea’ answer, 
a percentage from 6.9% — 15.4%. This is a situation that needs to be addressed and it might be 
related either to lack of interest in completing the questionnaire or to lack of understanding of 
statements. | have provided the students with the questionnaires translated in Thai language for- 
ruling out the misunderstanding due to English language and hence | presume that their attitude 
is rather connected to lack of knowledge. 


A very small percentage of 2.9% of the participants answered with ‘not interested’. However, it is 
unfortunate, even in this small percentage, that students of history found the statements of this 
questionnaire as not being interesting. 


The graphs clustered by gender for the statements presented in the questionnaire are presented 
below. 





3. Museum exhibitt represent more than dusty 
objects from a forgotten historical past. 


Figure 4: Output of the clustered 
bar chart for question 2 


Percom 








Understanding of the historical past is 
inceparable from museum exhibits display. 
Cuttural he + it è mode of understanding 
and utilizing the historical past st ite very core. 


Figure 5: Output of the clustered Figure 6: Output of the clustered bar 
bar chart for question 3 chart for question 4 
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Establishment of the TAKA Museum of Bangladesh Bank: A New Attempt to 
Preserve and Promote the Economic History and Heritage of Bangladesh 


Md. Amirul islam’ 


Economy is the most distinguished part of any society not only for the present but also for the 
past. When we study on any ancient society or civilization, at first we study the development of 
that society and to do this, economy is the first basis which can define us the main stream of the 
ancient society. Study of economy of the past helps us to discover the life style, social life, 
advancement in technology, trade route, political situation. A medium of exchange is the visible 
unit of the economy of ancient society. This could be exchange of any particular goods or in many 
cases a metallic plece of standard which we know as currency. Currency is a medium of exchange 
in any form which is circulated by an authority. For almost every ancient society, a piece of metal 
in (most case round shaped) with the calculation of supreme authority of the region was used as 
a form of currency which is known as coin. Although in some parts, shell was used as currency. 
Coin is the most frequently found artifact in any ancient site and used continuously to interpret - 
the economic, political and social history of the forgotten past 


At present day, central bank of a country is the authorized organization for issuing coin and paper 
money as a currency for the circulation within that country. Central bank also controls the monetary 
system, foreign currency reserve, reserve of gold and issue guideline for the economy of a country. 
Central banks not only issue money or deal with the bank but also measure the future aspects of 
economy, decide the interest rates, stable the exchange of foreign currency. It is a moral 
responsibility of a central bank to research and preserve the history and development of economy 
and monetary system from the ancient to modern time. The perfect way to do this is the 
establishment of a currency museum which makes it an important part of central bank. From this 
philosophy, many central banks have established currency museum to preserve the monetary 
history of their own and also of the world. These museums have opened an opportunity for the 
researcher and especially for the general people of a country to explore and observe the currency 
system of their own and also keep in touch with the diversity of coin and paper note of different 
country. 


Inspired by all these, Bangladesh Bank has inaugurated its central bank museum named as ‘TAKA 
. Museum’ (formerly known as Currency museum) on October 05, 2013. The activities and preparation 
was stated earlier on 27 April 2013 when the foundation stone was laid by Prime minister Sheikh 
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Hasina. The TAKA museum establishment committee directly co-ordinated by the governor of 
„Bangladesh Bank Dr. Atiur Rahman has done a great job in establishing such a rich and modern 
museum within a very short period of time. The member of the committee Artist Hashem Khan, 
Professor Muntassir Mamoon, Architect Robiul Hossain and Mr. Das Gupta Ashim Kumar are all 
very experienced scholar in establishing a museum who worked hard and established this 
museum. Many prominent and general people helped to enrich the artifacts collection for the 
museum. As an early initiatives for establishing a museum, Bangladesh Bank has chossen some 
artifacts of Bangladesh coin and banknotes from 1972 to present within a small room of the head 
office of Bangladesh Bank in Dhaka. At present, the TAKA museum is established at the second 
floor of one of the institutes of Bangladesh Bank named Bangladesh Bank Training Academy 
(BBTA) situated in Mirpur. The collection, preservation and presentation of the development of 
currency from ancient to present in Bengal and the subcontinent are the main objectives of TAKA 
Museum. ` 


The museum is open for all from 11 A.M-05 P.M. from Saturday to Wednesday and from 04 P.M. to 
07 P.M on Friday. The museum remains closed on Thursday. No ticket is needed to visit the 
museum. 


The museum building is a good example of modern architecture. The second floor where the 
museum is situated is highly decorated. This museum is well furnished and probably the first full 
air conditioned museum in Bangladesh. The wall of the building is decorated with terracotta 
mural where the development of currency has shown in an artistic way which is also visible from 
the main public road. Again in few steps towards the building, one can find a statue named ‘Tree 
of Taka’ (In Bengali- Taka gach) with the presentation of metallic replica of different currency 
from ancient to modern period of Bangladesh which will attract the visitors and also create an 
excitement to visit the TAKA Museum. After walking through an open archway from ground level 
towards few feet high, the stair appears to go to second floor for visiting the museum. 


The museum is divided into two gallerles. One is big and the other is small. The large gallery has 
the presentation of the total history of the development of currency from earliest known period to 
the modern period of Bangladesh. This gallery is divided into eight, sections. The exhibits have 
been decorated chronologically from section one to section eight. Every section is consisting of 
few showcases. The section 01 has started just after the entrance of the gallery from the northern 
side which can be titled as Development of Ancient Coin in Bengal. This sectian consists of three 
- showcases and presented the earllest evidence of coin known as punch marked coin used within ` 
Bangladesh region of Wari-Bateshwar and Mahasthan Garh and then in chronologically 27 
copper coins of Kushan dynasty, 7 of them are of Kanishka and 10 of them are of Huviska. There 
are also 5 indo-Greek-and Indo-Persian coins. On the. 3% showcase, there is a collection of 4 bull 
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type Harikela coins and in the lower part 5 ornaments decorated with British India and pre’71 
Pakistani coins and also some shell as it is believed that in Bengal shell were used as a medium 
of exchange during the Pala and Sena rule. 


Section two is just the few feet right to the section 01 which can be titled as coins of medieval 
Benga! (1205-1757 CE). The coin of medieval Bengal is the main source to construct the history of 
medieval period in Bengal. Here the coins of Indian sultan Alauddin Khalji, Giasuddin Tughlak | 
and Muhammad bin Tughlak have been presented. After that the coins of the independent Bengal 
sultans from Fakruddin Mubarak shah to Giasuddin Mahmud Shah, Afghan ruler Sher Shah Suri 
are presented. At the last showcase, there are coins of the Mughal emperors : Akbar the great, 
Jahangir, Shahjahan and Awrangajeb. There are also some coins of the Subadar of Dhaka. 





The third and fourth sections are located at the south wall of the gallery. The 3” gallery has the 
collection of the coin of Kuch Bihar and Assam of the medieval period. There are also 14 rare and 
historic banknotes, 67 coins of British Empire ruling in the subcontinent. The fourth section is 
the collection of coins and banknotes Pakistan of pre 1971 period (194741971). On this section, 
there Is a presentation of heart breaking story of a person named Ganendro Nath Mohantho 
during the 1971 liberation war of Bangladesh. Some of the extinct countrie’s-banknotes such as 
China (before 1949), USSR, Russia (before 1910), Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia have been shown _ 
here also. 


Section fifth to section seventh are horizontally located at the middle of the gallery. On this part, 
the variety and development of coins and banknotes of Bangladesh from 1972-2013 has been 
shown according to denomination. There are also all the commemorative coin and banknotes (04 
banknotes & 12 coins) of Bangladesh Bank. 


Section eight is located at the eastern wall of the gallery. On this section, the use and development ` 
of medium of exchange in the rural area of Bangladesh has been shown by three dioramas. 


The second Gallery is just a few steps through a closed lane, well decorated with various vaults 
used in countryside for the past years and some painting. The second gallery has three sections. 
All these sections present circulated banknotes, coins and commemorative banknotes, coins of 
different countries. There are two digital photo kiosks at the outer corner of the gallery. 


Both the galleries are decorated with many paintings by pom nE artists and banner, fetoons 
which have given this museum an artistic look. 


Bangladesh Bank has tried their best to use the modern technology to attract the visitors and 
make it useful. Digital kiosk, digital signage, projector, TV screen, Photo kiosk etc. All these made 
this museum special and different from any other museum of Bangladesh. In the gap between two 
sections there are some TV screens which show documentary on the history and development of 
monetary system in Bangladesh, useful information to identify the fake banknotes, security threat, 
name of the contributor to enrich the collection of the museum and other banking information. 
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There are 06 TV screens on first gallery and 04 TV screens on second gallery. Both galleries have 
`_ a space for the presentation by projector to show documentary on Coin and Currency. All the 
collection (both Bangladesh and foreign currency) of Bangladesh Bank TAKA Museum, their 
information, special artifacts, information of school banking, history of coin and currency has 
been stored in the digital signage. Anyone can explore with the touch of finger details about all 
these. This creates an option for the knowledge hunting people to know much about the collection 
of artifacts of the museum without the help of a guide in the museum. There are six digital 
signage(four in the first gallery and two in the entrance of the first gallery) in the museum. 


It is really interesting to find two photo kiosks at the second gallery where anyone can print a 
customize souvenir banknote of 1 lac denomination with the photograph of his own. That is 
really exciting for anyone. 


TAKA museum presented all the related information on school banking. So, It will be easy to know 
about the school banking in details when any school or college student will come to visit the 
museum. Outside the 2™ gallery, there is a souvenir shop. Visitors can buy various commemorative 
coins, banknotes, publication and other souvenirs issued by Bangladesh Bank. It will help the 
numismatics collectors to enrich their collection easily. 


Although this is the first ever currency museum in Bangladesh and a new one so there is much 
scope to improve the museum from the view point of visitors. There have been some problems 
with the spot light of each showcase. If a visitor observes an artifact from various angle then the 
spot light reflect on the white stage and create disturbances and kill the interest to that visitors 
so he/she moves to see another object without observing the previous. Changing the color of the 
stage of each showcase or-using a less powered light can reduce the problem. At the second 
gallery in all the sections, the of banknotes and coins have been presented in’a scattered way 
only with the name of the country. Those can be formed in a certain pattern. In the banknotes 
showcase there are many specimen banknotes but no information has been given to understand 
the basic difference between a specimen and normal banknotes. There are also no sketches or 
_ proof design or essay of the banknotes and coins of Bangladesh. 


Now the Museum has only two galleries but can be extended to the upper floor. Taka Museum has 
many more collection of artifacts from Bangladesh and worldwide which are important to show 
the development of the history of the economy and currency but these could not be shown for the 
lack of places. A section can be created for showing the process of the making of banknotes and 
coins because people are very interested to know about those. From the designing to the printing 
of the banknotes and coins the total process can be shown here. There may be a gallery on the 
history of banking in Bangladesh with the presentation of earliest banking documents of various 
banks. The development of banking system also can be shown here. There is no section on 
polymer or hybrid banknotes on the museum. Now a days, these banknotes are very popular, so 
a section’can be created with a collection of polymer and hybrid banknotes of different countries. 
In many countries central banks have issued bi-metal coins that can be added to another section. 
These types of exhibition will be interesting for the visitors and give them a scenario of the 
diversity of coins and banknotes of worldwide. There are many countries of the world which are 
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no more existing now. A section can also be created to show the coin and currency of those lost 


. countries. 


A library is very much needed to make the museum more useful for the researcher. The library 
should be specialized for the collection of books, magazines, bulletin and journals on numismatics, 
minting, economy, archaeology and history. 


In future, the museum can publish journal on Numismatics and the history of economy and 
monetary system to help and encgurage the researcher of this field. The museum can also arrange 
numismatists exhibition in national and international level where numismatics collectors can 
show their collection which will help to increase the hobby of numismatics among the general 
people specially the children. Under the supervision of the museum, various research initiatives 


-can be taken to discover the history of economy, banking system, mint city and archaeology of 


Bangladesh. ‘ 


The museum is already well-known to the general people because of its outstanding presentation 
and environment. After the opening in October 05, within two months near about ten thousand 
visitors visited this museum. It can be hoped that this museum will be a paradise for 
archaeologists, historians and’ numismatists for conducting various researches on the basis of 
coin and currency. It will also attract to the general people specially the students from school, 
college and universities and will be a place for recreation. As this is the first ever currency 
museum in Bangladesh, we are really looking forward to see more developments and initiatives 
of the museum. 
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Visual Effects on Young Generation through Digital Representation 
on War of Liberation in the Bangladesh National Museum 


Dibakar Sikder“ 


introduction 


Bangladesh National Museum, formally inaugurated on 17 November 1983, is one of the largest 
museums in South Asia. Dhaka Museum, formally inaugurated on 7 August 1913, was its 
forerunner. Bangladesh National Museum is devoted to archaeology, classical, decorative and 
contemporary art, history, natural history, ethnography and world civilization. Bangladesh 
National Museum has splendid collections which range in date from prehistory to the present 
tíme. Both in number and uniqueness, the Museum is extremely rich in stone, metal and wooden 
sculptures, in gold, silver and copper coins, in stone inscriptions and copperplates and in 
terracottas and other artifacts of archaeological interest. The Museum has one of the largest 
collections of arms and armour in the Indian subcontinent. Quite fascinating are its collections 
of decorative art; especially of woodwork, metalwork and embroidered quilts. It has items of 
natural history and ethnographic interest. The Museum is noted for its collection of Shilpacharya 
Zainul Abedin and works of other contemporary artists. The Museum also illustrates the freedom 
struggle culminating in the liberation of Bangladesh. We have four branch museums- 


-” Ahsan Manjil Museum, Dhaka 

~ Shilpacharya ‘Zainul Abedin sagrada, Mymansingh 
“Zia Smriti Museum, Chittagong and 

” Osmani Museum, Sylhet 

Our Mission & Vision 


Bangladesh National Museum establishes a link between the vanishing past and the vibrant 
present with a view to ensuring the acquisition and advancement of knowledge for intellectual 
growth, natlonal pride and awakening, social progress, and international harmony, all in the 
service of the public and in accordance with professional. standards. 


One of the most crucial and difficult tasks of the museum today is to communicate a country’s 
cultural and natural heritage in a way that illuminates the contemporary situation. Keeping this 





"Assistant Keeper, Department of History & Classical Art, Bangladesh National Museum 
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in view, Bangladesh National Museum takes initiative to extend the perception of culture in the 
widest anthropological sense, linking our. present-day life with the far and near past to the eternal 
creative search of man. Bangladesh National Museum is searching to discover the material 
world—both natural and man-made through object that grows universal feelings of the visitors. 


Base of the discussion 


BNM has established a project named ‘Establishment of two subject wise exhibitions in BNM’. 
This project was implemented on the war of liberation 1971. The history of the War of liberation 
needs to-display properly and to make the museum attractive for the local and foreign visitors, the 
authority took decision to rearrange the museum galleries as a world class museum. In this ` 
context BNM established the project named ‘Establishment of two subject wise exhibitions in 
BNM. 


Displaying the true facts of Liberation Movement of Bangladesh, Liberation War and pre-liberation 
period of Bangladesh in gallery 37, 38, 39 and 40 based on historical chronology was the main. 
view of this project. Under this project we are able to show history of the Liberation of Bangladesh 
through digital method and multimedia projection in front of local and foreign visitors-specially 


`. for the young generation of the country. Under this project ‘Light, sound & multimedia show’ has 


been established in gallery 38. Documentary has been made on four subjects: 
@ Great Language Movement 

@ Historical speech on 7 March 1971 of Bangabandhu 

@ Great War of Liberation and 

@ Post- Liberation period of Bangladesh 


These documentaries are on show two times a day. Except these, two other documentaries based 
- on- (1) The Language Movement and (2) Bangabandhu are shown on big size LED monitors in the 
gallery 39 and gallery 40. ; 


Under this project touch screen kiosk, audiovisual equipments, the bronze busts of Bangabandhu 
‘Sheikh Mujibur. Rahman, the Father of the Nation, Poet Rabindranath Tagore, National poet Kazi 
„Nazrul Islam and 14 other dignitaries, digital imaging & printing paper documents are displayed. 
Besides, subject based 4 books have been published. 


Representation & its process . = 


Gallery 37 


Our digital representation has started from gallery 37. The name of this gallery is ‘Liberation War 
against British Colonial Ruling (1757-1947)’. Here we represent digital portrait of the last 
independent ruler of Bengal Nawab Sirajuddaula, Lord Clive, Nawab Mir Kashim and some other 
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Governors General of British India. The digital pictures of the Peasant Revolt of Rangpur (1783), 
Neel Revolt, Santal Revolt(1855-56), Sepoy Revolt, Revolt against partition of Bengal, Chittagong 
Revolt (1930-34), Tebhanga Revolt(1946) etc. are displayed here. Some of the greatest revolutionary 
leaders and their contributions are also chronologically displayed. The revolutionaries are- Hazi 
Sariatullah, Fakir Majnu Shah, Sayed Nisar Ali Titumir, Mangal Pandey, Pulin Vihari Das, 
Traylokkiyonath Chakravarti, Mahatma Gandhi, Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, Deshbandhu Chitta 
Ranjan Das, Khudiram Basu, Profulla Chaki, Bagha Jatin, Mastar da Suryo Sen, Preetilata Waddedar 
and many others. We apply inject print of digital pictures under the glass on the wooden wall. We 
represent the bronze busts of World Poet Rabindranath Tagore and Natoinal poet of Bangladesh 
Kazi Nazrul Islam. A large Iron Pan which is related with Indigo Revolt (Neel revolt) is displayed. A 
touch screen kiosk is also in this gallery based on revolution. The visitors, especially the young 
visitors can visualize the history of British Rule and the revolutions. This may help them to enrich 
their historical knowledge. 


Gallery 37 








7 f Fi 
| i Deshbandhu Chitta 
Mahatma Gandhi Ranjan Das 


> a 
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Gallery 38 starts on the content of Language Movement. It is one of the greatest movements of the 
world for mother tongue. Two independent Countries India and Pakistan are born after ending 
British Colonial Rule. India gets independent on 15 August 1947 and Pakistan gets 14 August 1947. 
The Indian sub-continent was divided into two parts based on religion. Muhammad Ali Jinnah 
expressed the theory of Dijati Tattva. According to this theory Pakistan gots two parts of this 
sub-continent. One is the eastern and other is the western. The name of the western part was West 
Pakistan and the name of the Eastern part was East Pakistan. There is 1200 miles distance between 
these two parts. 


After getting independent the East Bengal became the part of Pakistan. The Rulers of West Pakistan 
wanted that the Urdu would be the only state language of Pakistan. East Pakistani Parliamentarian 
Dhirendranath Dutta proposed in the assembly of Pakistan Ganaparisad to declare Bengali as one 
of the vernacular languages. But the governor of Pakistan Mohammad Ali Jinnah refused this 
proposal in his speech at Racecourse Ground and Curjan Hall before the gathering of students. The 
students protested his declaration by the sound ‘No’, ‘No’. After this incident, the Language Movement 
has been started all over the eastern part. The people of East Pakistan are Bangalee and their 
mother tongue is Bengali. So they were not agreed to take Urdu as the only state language without 
Bengali. On 21 February 1952 Language Movement reached its final step. 





Gallery 38 


21 February 1952: the student’s gathering at Amtala In front of Kala Bhavan of University of Dhaka 


The brutal Pakistani police threw bullets on the armless Bangalee. Salam, Barkat, Rafiq, Jabbar, 
Shafiur and many people sacrificed themselves for the Mother language. At last the Pakistan 
Government was bound to declare Bengali as one of the state languages of Pakistan. We have 
made the bronze busts of language martyrs Salam, Barkat, Rafiq, Jabbar and Shafiur here. We 
also display the blood stained shirt and shoes of Shafiur. . 
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Blood stained shirt, coat and shoes of Shahid Shafiur Rahman 


The long 23 years Autocracy of the Pakistani rulers broke the limit of tolerance of the Bangalees. 
They awoke for independence. Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman delivered his historical 
speech on 7 March. He said, ‘Eberer sangram amader muktir sangram, eberer sangram swadhinatar 
sangram’. On 25 March 1971, the black night of history, the Pak Army attacked on sleeping and 
armless Bangalee and started genocide. Bangalees were getting organized and took arms in hand 
for independence. After nine months of battle, sacrificing 30 lacs of lives and rape of 2 lacs of 
women, we become independent on 16 December 1971. It was possible only for the cordial help 
of our neighbouring country India. Without their help it was not possible for us to get victory 
within this short time. We are really grateful to the Indians and also Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the great 
leader and the former Prime Minister of India during 1971. She raises her hands as a true friend 

_of a new Nation. India also provides shelter for 20 millions of Bangalee refugees inside India. It 
is really a great help for us at that crucial situation. 





e 
7 March 1971: The historical speech of Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman at Race course 
ground. He declairs ‘Aberar Sangram Amader Muktir Sangram, Aberar Sangram Amader 
Swadhinatar Sangram’ 


Starting with the Language Movement, we are maintaining the chronology to display of all the 
important political and historical movements of Bangladesh in this gallery. The Education 
Movement of 1962, Six point Movement of 1966, historical Agartala case, People’s upsurge of 
1969, the National election of 1970 and next the War of Liberation are digitally displayed in this 
gallery. The black night of history 25 March 1971, Pak Army’s cowardly killing is displayed to 
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inform the truth about the ferociousness of the Pakistani. We display about ‘Swadhin Bangla 
Beter Kendro’, Guerilla training and attack of the Freedom fighters, the eleven sectors and its 
area, the enemies of independent and their activities, identity cards of the Pak Army and their 
Bangalee correlatives who are the main planers of genocide and intellectual killing, surrender 
documents of the Pak Army and the independence celebration of the Bangalee. In this gallery we 
put up the original table which is used at the time of surrender. 





Bangladeshi Refugee 


We establish ‘Light, Sound & Multimedia show’ in the gallery 38. It creates visual effects on the 
Visitor’s mind and the display also makes a different dimension about our War of Liberation 
1971. Four documentaries are shown through multimedia projector. The documentaries are- 


@ TheGreat Language Movement 
Historical speech on 7 March 1971 of Bangabandhu 


Great War of Liberation and 


© è è 


Post- Liberation period of Bangladesh 
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16 December 1971: The wining celebration of the Liberation Fighters 
The visitors are observing two documentaries two times a day. There is a touch screen kiosk also. 


The visitors can enjoy historical events and pictures of Language Movements into the kiosk 
which are not displayed in the gallery. 





Light, sound and multimedia show 
Gallery 39 


In this gallery we displayed the photographic evidences of destroying by the Pak Army, various 
objects of the myrtried intellectuals which were personally used by them, the busts of our seven 
Vir-shrestha, evidences of genocide by the Pak Army, human skulls, one pillar of destroyed central 
Shahid Minar (martyr’s monument) etc. A big size LED monitor is here for the visitors. They can 
watch the documentary on ‘Language Movement’ through the LED monitor.They can watch the true 
activities through the kiosk on the War of Liberation period. 


Bronze Busts of Birshrestha 





Gallery 40 


This gallery is established based on the second part of the project named ‘Establishment of two 
subject wise exhibitions in BNM’. It is displaying the evidences on 1971-1975. In this gallery we 
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displayed the bronze bust of The Father of the Nation Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. We 
displayed the photographic documents and the scanned copies of the world renowned newspapers 
on the Liberation War under the glasses with the wooden wall and the digital print with wooden 


frame. 





We also displayed some important objects which are used by Bangabandhu- a pen, a revolving 
chair, a bedstead and the first furniture of the first parliament of 1972 are displayed here. Visitors 
can observe the list of Bir-shrestho, Bir-uttam, Bir-bikram and Bir-protiks. The name of the Countries 
which recognized our motherland first and the dates of the recognition are displayed here 





8 April 1973: Bangabandhu is taking oath 


1972: 1* meeting of the cabinet as Prime Minister 
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Through photographic evidences visitors can know the various patriotic welfare works of 
Bangabandhu to reconstruct of the war victim Country. The historic photos of Bangabandhu such 
as- return to motherland on 10 January 1972, formation of the Government of the People’s Republic 
of Bangladesh under the leadership of Bangabandhu, foreign affairs, addressing the UN General 
Assembly in Bengali by Bangabandhu, India-Bangladesh friendship contract, the assasination of 


Bangabandhu and his family on 15 August 1975 are displayed here. 





24 May 1972: The cordial receiving of Kazi Nazrul 1972: The Indian Army show the guard of honour 
islam by Bangabandhuin Dhaka to Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 


There are some documents also shown in a touch screen kiosk and a big size LED monitor in this 
gallery. The visitors can watch more evidences through these digital displays on 1971 to 1975. A 
documentary film is also shown during gallery timing through LED monitor. The name of the 


documentary is ‘Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’. 





15 August 1975: The family me mbers and relatives of Bangabandhu, who we killed with him 


Purposes 


We tried to display the real history of War of Liberation in front of our young generation. The 
dram-scanning clippings of world renowned newspapers are displayed in these galleries. The 
digital and inject print photographs of the world famous photographers are displayed in these 
galleries. For increasing patriotism in our young generation, we are working a lot. The Razakars, 
Albadars and Alshams had done a lot of inhuman activities. Such as; genocide, rape, robbery, 
burning the Locality and so many. We are trying to create awareness among the young generation 
about the War Criminals. ‘The Ganojagoron Mancha’ of ‘Shahabag Projanmo Chattar’ is proved 
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the awareness of young generation. There was a mass awareness occurred among the urban based 
young generation in this year to punish the War Criminals War of Liberation 1971. We think it 
created positive impact through thé digital displaying of the historical evidences in the four 
galleries on War of Liberation 1971 of the Museum. 


The recorded history says that India is the first country which officially recognized the independence 
of Bangladesh on 6 December 1971. We have displayed the recorded documents in favor of this 
statement. : : 


Effects on young generation 


Observing the digital representation young generation is very much aware about the War of 
Liberation 1971. We are getting their impressions through their remarks in the visitor book. Here 
| am giving some samples of thelr remarks- 


Selected remark - 1 


Muhammed tftekharAlam Rifak 
525 KabiJasim Uddin Hall 
University of Dhaka, Dhaka, Bangladesh 


i i, : 8 
MA p Date: 05-06-2013 

nah SMF n | feel vary glad to visit the galleras of the 
i ey ae museum. But the galery of the War of 
liberation, The gaNery of The Language 
Movement and the gallary of The Independent 
Bangladash where the bronze bust of the Father 
of the Nation Sangabandhu Shelkh Mugbur 
Rahman Has estabished are very charming. | 
don’t control my feelings sealng these galleries. i 
want thase galleries will stay longer without any 
poftical doubt. The people of Bangladesh will! 
know Bangladesh and learn Bangladesh ina new 
way. May Bangladesh live long! 


Selected remark -2 


RokshanaAkter Ruma 
Gandaria, Dhaka 
Date: 14-06-2013 


lI have come to visit the museum with my two 

children. The gaflery of the War of Liberation Is 

‘tiked by me very much. i feel very sad to sea the 

pictures of the battia field. [feel that lam in the 

battle fleld. In that moment.J utter the word ‘My 

Golden Bengal . f feel very glad. Please collect. 
some other pictures and display it for this 

generation, Oh, our Golden Bengal! 
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On the other hand, before implementing this project last five years the average of 
our visitors is 5, 70, 550. But after implementing this project the number of visitors in 
the BNM is gradually increasing 


[m2009 m2010 #2011 #2012. 


aE ORE 1 






von 


700000 +“ 
650000 
600000 


- Last 4 years comparative data of visitors in BNM 
Touch screen Kiosk, LED monitor and light, sound & multimedia show 





Conclusion 


The present Hon’able Prime Minister, the daughter of the Father of the Nation Sheikh Hasina’s 
declaration of ‘Vision — 2021’ is implemented through digital representation of the objects in the 
galleries and the safe-guarding of the objects through Object Identification System (OIS). Through 
this program we created a revolution in the history of digital representation of the museum in 
Bangladesh. We are one of the first government institutions in our country to establish “Light, 
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sound & Multimedia show’ for the visitors. Thus the communication between museum and visitors 
is highly developed. We have successfully made our people concerned about the perception of 
the War of Liberation and also the heritage of Bangladesh. | 


Sources 


www.bangladeshmuseum.gov.bd 
Visitor Book of BNM. 
Gallery acquaintance of BNM ‘Liberation War against British Colonial Ruling (1757-1947)’. 
Gallery acquaintance of BNM ‘Language Movement’. 
Gallery acquaintance of BNM ‘War of Liberation’. 


Gallery acquaintance of BNM ‘Independent Bangladesh’. 
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Dept. of History and Classical Art, BNM. 
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Visualisation and Documentation of Museum objects. through 
Photography 


Sanjit Jotder” 


Museums use photographs which mirror reality. Photography is an art as well as science, it 
captures and reproduces reality with much accuracy. Photograph is a unique and powerful medium 
of expression and communication in museums. It offers an infinite variety of perception, 
interpretation and execution. Photographs are amazing. Its services span the range of human 
needs, both practical and emotional. Through Photographs, we could preserve both cultural and 
natural heritage such as history, tangible and intangible objects, decaying landscape, wild life 
including rare and endangered animals, plants, anthropological objects, Industry, business, 
medicine, defense services, keeping a record of special occasions in day to day life. With the 
passage of time the photographs become of immense importance to retrieve micro history of the 
past. 


Photographs make education more interesting for populace. It does make that directly through 
Slides, movies and other visual alds. Now museums are practicing digital photo, digital 
documentation, and conservation widely to make museum much more informative. 


Types of Photography:- 


Photographic work in museums could be divided into different categories, many with sub-categories. 
The following list describes some common types of photography related to museum:- 


e Architecture- Architectural photography is very important and is a popular form of 
photography for documentation of built heritage. 


e Aerial- This type of photography is generally taken for viewing landform, river course, 
forest cover, settlement pattern to ascertain the historial and cultura! aspects of civili 


e Artistic- This type of photograph Is generally related to any shot of a subject where 
creativity is the foremost goal. The person who is interested in photography generally 
take this type of photograph. 


@ Black and White -. This type of photograph was taken when colour photograph had not 
been discovered. It has an aesthetic value and widely practiced in Museums. 


@ Event- This type of photograph Is generally taken for preservation of intangible objects 
such as concerts, folk song, drama, ritual activities of tribal people, cultural activities of 
endangered tribal people. 


“Assistant Professor, Department of Museology, University of Calcutta 
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Micro- photographing is very small, and detailed. Itis used to take photograph of 
microscopic elements such as bacteria, virus, plant cell, animal cell, cross section of 
stem etc. 


Nature- this type of photograph is generally related to land, water, plants and animals. 
Wild life photography belongs to the group of Nature photography which are very useful 
for making dioramtas in museum. 


Panoramic- Wide view of the subject (often used with large group shots, wide fort, chain 
mountain or landscape shots) 


Satellite photography:- Views of Earth from orbit can be taken by Satellite photography 
Moreover space objects can be exhibited through this type of photography 


Museum Photography for documentation :- 


1. 


Documentation 


Documentation is essential for the collections, their accessibility, management, research, study 
and use. The aims and objectives of this policy is to ~ 


improve accountability for collections and to establish legal ownership of the objects. 


Maintain at least minimum professional standards in documentation procedures and 
collection information and attain the highest standards wherever possible. 


Extend access to collection information. 


Ensure the security of the collection. 


Photographs are ‘pictorial depictions of documentation. The aim of museum photography is 
practised to produce a perfect image as sharp as possible and as of high resolution as possible. 
Museum photography is primarily used as a means of cataloguing or as supporting material to 
‘set the stage’ for the display of other three dimensional objects. 


it is important that every photograph be appropriately labeled. A proper label should include:- 


The name and a short description 

The name of its collector, If known 

The date and location of its collection. 

its dimensions and the material out of which it is made. 


A museum reference number as access line or the location of the display with In the 
museum. 
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2. Exhibition:- One of the most important part of photography in museum is exhibition. Rare 
photographs of human heritage could be displayed. The photo of rare of the rarest objects including 
paintings can also be displayed for security reason. The rites and rituals of the festivals may be 
recorded through audio-visual methods. The recorded cassettes and CDs can be played according 
to public demand. 


Outside heritage buildings:- Photos of heritage buildings outside and inside the museum 
can be displayed in museum gallery to make the people aware about local heritage or infusion of 
heritage. 


3. Lab documentatlon:- Photography is an essential part of laboratory documentation for 
conservation. Photographs are taken in three stages : 


1) Before the treatment of an object / specimen 
2) During the process of treatment / diagonsis 
3) After the treatment of an object / specimen 


4. Conservation of intangible heritage object:- The Intangible Cultural Heritage documentation 
and transmission is socially relevant and, due to its immaterial specific nature, this needs 
proper methodologies, technologies and tools to preserve it. In fact the Intangible heritage needs 
to be continuously performed and taught to ensure its own existence. But it not always possible 
due to lack of interest of next generation. So photography is the only means to preserve the 
intangible heritage for ever. 


5. Research & education:- 


Photograph increases social awareness in India when exihibited to sensitive people. Through 
photographs the following socio-economic environmental developments may be furnished:- 


1. Documentary urban life, monuments, nature etc. 
2. Environmental awareness. 

3. imparting an artistic and sense 

4. Vocational training. ; 


Photographs thus can enhance the feeling of individual and community development, sense of 
identity. 
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6. ` Health & hygiene: - People can be made aware of different medicinal plants available in the 
local area, health habits, health programmes, sanitation, cause of different diseases and its 
protection through photography displayed in the museum. . 


7. Tourism:- Beautiful pictures of landform,and wild life, heritage building can attract people 
to visit the place. Eco- tourism can also be developed through photograph if displayed properly in 
museum and could develop national economy. Last but not least it can be mentioned here that 
beside the above purpose of the photography, museum can use it for economic purpose to generate 
fund. The photos of museum objects, videos of local folk dance and drama, picture post card of 
local cultural and natural heritage could be sold from museum counter. It can help a museum to 
build up its own fund and could disseminate culture and the international heritage places, National 
park, wild life zoos, etc. 
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Visuality and Museology as Expressions of Heritage 


Enakshi Chatterjee" 


Museums are about collecting, defining, displaying and preserving heritage. They are ideal places 
for safeguarding tangible and intangible heritage through reanimating or bringing to life their 
historical collections by making connections and facilitating experiential learning. 


Heritage may loosely be termed as that which is inherited from past generations, maintained in 
the present and bestowed for the future generations. The word heritage could be better replaced 
by a Sanskrit term altihya. It is conjectured that Itihasa, by which the word ‘history’ is known in 
India, is construed from the phrase iti ha asa which literally means ‘so indeed It was’ or ‘thus 
verily happened.’ Here, the idea of history is connected to the idea of time. Thus, the derivative 
meaning of aitihya, a noun form of Iti ha is ‘thls indeed.’ Therefore, the meaning of altlhya boils 
down to signify an object belonging to that reality of the past created by either man or nature, 
which draws one’s attraction. Heritage manifests itself not only in tangible forms such as 
monuments, artifacts, etc. but also in intangible forms such as rituals, beliefs, methods of worship, 
legacy, birthright, inheritance etc. 


Museums are one of the most significant institutions acting as the custodians of heritage. 


The Article 3 of the Section | of ICOM Statutes, adopted by the 22™ General Assembly at Vienna, 
Austria on 24" August 2007, amply defines the museums where heritage with both tangible and 
intangible components are well taken care of. The definition goes as follows: A museum is a non- 
profit making, permanent Institution In the service of the soclety and its development, open to 
the public, which acquires, conserves, researches, communicates and exhibits the tangible and 
Intangible heritage of humanity and its environment for the purposes of education, study and 
enjoyment. 


Closely linked to museums as well as heritage is another term ‘visuality’. Now the question arises 
as to what is visuallty. Etymologically visuality relates to vision and also with being visible or 
having a nature of producing an image in the mind. For ages, the only sense organ that was active 
in the museums was the sense of vision or the eyes. The visitors saw objects in the museum 
display and read labels. It still holds true for heritage in its tangible form. Until recently, the 
sense of vision led to the understanding the museum objects in the absence of any other media for 
display such as, audio visuals. Our forefathers have since time immemorial told us ‘seeing is 
believing’. Though seeing is believing, it is the image that is produced in the mind of the visitor 
that has an impact. i 





” Former University Research Fellow, Department of Museology, University of Calcutta 
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“Thought is what sees and can be described visually”, wrote Rene Magritte In a letter o Michel 
Foucault. l . 


Visuality is an important component of visual culture. Seeing is a great deal more than believing 
these days. One can buy a photograph of one’s house taken from an orbit satellite or have one’s 
internal organs magnetically imaged. If a special moment did not come out quite right in the 
digital photography, one can digitally manipulate it on the computer. On the other hand virtual 
reality has long been favoured by the military as a training arena put into practice in the Gulf War 
at great cost of human lives. Thus, visual culture is not just part of our everyday life it is in fact 
‘our everyday life.’ 


Visual culture is concerned with visual events in which information, meaning or pleasure is 
sought by the consumer in an interface with visual technology. It is an academic subject which is 
a field of study that generally includes some combination of cultural studies, art history, critical 
theory, philosophy, and anthropology, by focusing on aspects of culture that rely on visual images. 
By visual technology one may mean any form of apparatus designed, either to be looked at or to 
enhance natural vision, from paintings to television and internet. One of the most striking features 
of the new visual culture is the visualisation of things that are not in themselves visual. Rather 
than myopically focusing on the visual culture examines why modern and post modern cultures 
place such a premium on rendering in visual form. 


The element that distinguishes a text from audio-visual is visual imagery. This is because there is 
an undeniable impact on first sight that a written text cannot replicate. It is that edge, that buzz 
that separates the remarkable from the humdrum. It Is thus surplus of experience that moves the 
different components of visual sign or semiotic circuit into a relation with one another. Moments 
of Intense and surprising visual power evoke ‘admiration, awe, terror, and desire’ 


These days when different types of electronic visual aids have supplement old ones in museums, 
visual culture and visibility the question of seeing, what is seen and how seeing functions are 
central to the theory and practice of museums and museology. In recent years public cultural 
policies and social reassessment of heritage have led to the creation of numerous institutions 
dealing with heritage and museology that trains professionals to be skilled In management of 
cultural heritage and its interpretation for the museum visitors by means of visual culture along 
with other means. 


All sald and done, vision alone cannot lead to full appreciation of a museum object because a 
human being possesses a series of five senses viz vision, sound, touch, smell and taste and it is 
the totality of the five senses that appreciates an object displayed in the gallery. There isa sixth 
sense too and that is the brain that processes the messages received by the five senses and 
transmits the same: A successful museum does not depend merely on vision but a wholesome 
experience of combined five organs as these days a number of technical advancements that 
enable a visitor to smell or even taste in a museum. 
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Revolution in Museum Display: Key in fulfilling purpose 


Sayani Ghosh" 


Introduction 


From the advent of 19* century, we witnessed the emergence of large scale Industry from small 
scale industry and technological upgradation is seen everywhere in the society. The use of 
technology in current society, especially among the young generation has increased immensely. 
Museums also have changed to a ‘contact zone’ instead of showcasing artefacts and specimens. 
Physical interpersonal Interactions In the society has rapidly replaced by virtual social 
interactions through social sites and messaging services. Museums are bound to consider the 
non-visitors into the physically visiting community. Modern museums in the developed countries 
have already started adopting the state of art technology in display and communication. Many 
‘museums and science centres have already upgraded their display techniques using advanced 
and beautifully amalgamated modern technology in display and communication. The future of 
the museum in the highly competitive era of globalisation depends upon how swiftly they recognise 
the potential resources like information technology, modern electronic gadgets and their 
application in museums (Abduraheem2008). 


Museums in Changing Scenario 


From the old concept of museum being the store house of artefacts, the recent concept has changed 
it altogether to a storytelling one which not only displays its exhibits but also involve visitors in 
interaction with exhibits. The science museums/centres are much more acquainted with this 
current trend through the usage of different software technology, multimedia and 3D technologies. 
One of the examples of such museum is the Parliament museum, New Delhi where we can memorise 
the freedom history of our country and where we can enjoy the immersive visualisation, while 
participating In Dandi march with Mahatma Gandhi. Such instances are very rare in Indian 
museums and science centres. Like immersive visualisation, there are many more technologies 
that could enhance the aesthetics, beauty and acceptability of any exhibition or exhibit. 
Animatronics, Virtual Reality, Augmented Reality, Walk through Diorama, Holography, Gesture 
Browsing, State-of-the-Art Technology etc., are widely in use or going to.be implemented in Indian 
science centres, though definitely finance and manpower are the matter of concern in the execution 
and implementation. Not only in our country but the museums across the World, from Multipurpose 
to Science Technology Museum from national level museum to small district museums there is an 
ongoing thrust of technology adoption. Developing computer software in exhibit designing and 
electronic modulation is not the end of the display or providing a museum with a storytelling 
environment, but the display furniture, labelling, lighting etc. are also considerable to make an 
exhibition interactive, successful and an alluring one. 


"UGC- Senior Research Fellow, Department of Museology, University of Calcutta 
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Elements in museum display 


Science museums are not only conscious about their implementation of modern technology but 
they are also aware of the usage of different types of furniture material in the gallery to 
enhance the visual quality of display simultaneously reducing the cost. Most of the science 
museum in Indla uses Sun Board, Polycarbonate Sheet, Acrylic Mirror, and Extruded Aluminium 
Channel. The extruded Aluminium Channels are of different types e.g. hexagonal, tetragonal, 
octagonal etc.. Pattern Perspex is another material used in display furniture. It is used almost 
in every science centres in India. It is used for the diffusion of light from its sources. Besides, 
they use different materials like teak wood, ply wood, fibre glass for making up any exhibit, 
diorama etc. 


Museum lighting is also an essential criterion for designing of exhibition or exhibit in science 
centres. Lighting includes spot lights, dichroic lamp, focus light, tube lights, CFLs and natural 
light. Recently Birla Industrial and Technological Museum in Kolkata arranged an exhibition 
titled “The Post Oll City- the City of Tomorrow” where they used LED panel display. 
Implementation of these LED panel display and LED lighting is the upcoming projects of those 
science centres. 


Label is also a part of museum display. According to the study in different science centres and 
science and technology museums in India, the usage of graphic panels is the centre of . 
attraction in most of the galleries. The label is generally made by vinyl printed lettern:ng on 
plywood, laminates sheet, polycarbonate sheet or any hard board like structure. The content, 
demonstration, lettering and layout of the label are done by the arts section and education 
department of the museum. 


When an exhibition or exhibit is associated with audio- visual aid then its acceptability 
increased even more.. While visitors move through the gallery with audio-visual instruction of 
gallery and exhibit associated with audio-visual demonstration of it, the museum changes to _ 
a storytelling environment. Science museum and centres used different types of sensors like 
infra red radiation, and circuitry to modulate and control the audio-visual In a gallery. 


These are the most essential elements of display, as the exhibits in science centres are less 
sensitive to the light radiation they are less concerned about the intensity of radiation. Adoption 
of new technologies is an ongoing process as technological revolution is a continuous process 
and our country and her science centres/museums is always ready to accept the challenges 
of technology 
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Board for Labelling 





Acrylic Mirror Polycarbonate Sheet 


Sun Board Structure 


Technology: a potent tool in display 


The concept of museum in 21* century is smart rather than dull. Today’s y and z generations are 
more comfortable with the usage of technology. Science museums are those institutions where we 
learn science through hands-on activities and the graphic panels provided us the mind-on 
interactivity. The colourful and smart representation of exhibits or exhibition in science centres 
and science and technology museums of India elicit an immersive experience itself that resides 
with a visitor long after a lone visit. Recent trend of technology is based on different software 
technology and multimedia. One computer and its various interactive programs can handle an 
exhibition and can maintain the exhibition of a whole gallery of a museum. Touch-screen kiosks, 
Animation, 3D, Haptic Interface, Screenless Display, Robotics are some of the instances of the 
current trend of technology used in Indian science centres where a large number of visitor are 
students. Here are some accounts of recent technologies used in display. 
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Animatronics: 


Animatronics is now used in science centres in India as well as in western countries largely, in 
theme parks and other forms of entertainment. Its main advantage is that the simulated creature 
has a physical presence moving in front of the camera in real time. The technology behind 
animatronics has become more advanced and sophisticated over the years, with more realistic 
approach. Animatronics system can be implemented using both computer control and human 
control, and electronic control systems sometimes with building giant remote-controlled toys. 
Almost all of the movement is manipulated by specialized remote-control systems known as 
telemetry devices. 


Touch-screen kiosks 


Touch screen Kiosk is an electronic visual display that can detect the presence and location of a 
touch (by a finger or hand) within the display area. The hardware includes Plasma Display panel, 
microcomputer, display system, touch screen etc. Today’s kiosk brings together the classic vending 
machine with high tech communications and complex robotic and mechanical components. The 
basic component of many interactive exhibits is a touch screen. It has two basic attributes, 


a) It enables one to interact directly with what is displayed, rather than indirectly with a 
pointer controlled by a mouse or touch pad. 


b) It lets one do so without repairing any intermediate device that would need to be held in 
the hands. 





‘Interactive touch screen Kiosk Diorama in District 
in District Science Centre, Purulia Science Centre, Purulia 
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Virtual Dandi March in 
Parliament Museum, New Delhi 





State of the art technology 
in National Science Centre, New 
Delhi. 


Evolution Park in 
Science City, Kolkata 





Most of the science centres in India like, BITM, Kolkata, VITM, Bengaluru, Science City, Kolkata 
and small district and regional science centres possess numerous touch screen kiosks. Here, 
visitors through touching the screen by fingers or hand can gather information about anything on 
display. 


Virtual Reality 


Virtual reality is a computer-simulated environment that can simulate physical presence in 
places in the real world on imagined environments. It is a kind of visual experience, displayed 
either on a computer screen or through special stereoscopic display. Some simulations include 
additional sensory information, such as sound through speakers or head phone. The simulated 
environment can be similar to the real world in order to create a lifelike experience. The use of 
immersive virtual reality technology is enjoyed and adopted by the museums. As for example, we 
can participate in Dandy March with Mahatma Gandhi at Parliament Museum, New Delhi. This is 
an immersive experience where visitor can immerse in that unreal world of participation. 
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Augmented Reality 


Augmented Reality is the ability to experience contextually relevant information through the 
combination of a real scene viewed by a user with a virtua! scene generated by a computer. It is 
designed to enhance the user’s sensory perception with additional information and scope of 
digital manipulation. Technologies used in Augmented Reality include optical projection systems, 
monitors, hand held devices, and display systems. 


The goal of Augmented Reality is to create a system to provide a user with such a platform where 
he will find it hard to differentiate between the real World and the provided augmented counter- 
part. Today Augmented Reality is used in engineering design, fighter pilot’s heads up display, 
military training, robotics, entertainment, manufacturing and other industries. 


By contrast, Augmented Reality replaces the real world with a simulated one. 


Haptic Technology 


The word haptic, from the Greek trtiké¢ (haptikos), means pertaining to the sense of touch 
and comes from the Greek verb 1rreo@ai (haptesthai) meaning to contact or to touch. Haptic 
technology, or haptics, is a tactile feedback technology that takes advantage of a user’s sense 
of touch by applying forces, vibrations, and/or motions to the user. 


Haptics technology started emerging in the late 50s or early 60s, as a component in robotic 
systems. Haptic technology reiterates human.sense of touch through haptic virtual objects and 
for the enhancement of the remote control of machines and devices (tele-operators). One of the 
earliest applications of haptic technology was in large aircraft that use servomechanism systems 
to operate control surfaces. 


Although haptic devices are capable of measuring bulk or reactive forces that are applied by the 
user, it should not be confused with touch or tactile sensors that measure the pressure or force 
exerted by the user to the interface. 


There are many applications for this new technology which include handling of rare, fragile or 
dangerous objects, improving access for visually disabled people, increasing the number of 
artefacts on display and many more. 


3D Display 


This Is a technology that provides a more realistic view of 3 dimensional visuals providing better — 
interaction with the on-screen media. This popular technology has revolutionized the visual 
media with the means of Holographic display, Volumetric Display, Integral Imaging, Compressive 
Light field displays etc. The most notable difference to 3 dimensional displays with two 2D offset 
images is that the observer’s head and eyes movement will increase information about the 3- 
dimenstonal objects being displayed. 
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Holographic displays 


Holographic display is a display technology that has the ability to provide all four eye mechanism: 
binocular.disparity, motion parallax, accommodation and convergence. It reduces the eye strain 
in viewing a 3D object and finishes the requirement of conventional glasses to watch 3D objects 
or scenes. 


State-of-the-art Technology 


The term “State of the Art” generally refers to the highest level of general development, as of a 
device, technique or scientific field achieved at a particular time. It also refers to the level of 
development {as of a device, procedure, process, technique or science) reach at any particular 
time as a result of the common methodologies employed. In other words, it is the incorporation of 
new ideas and the most up to date knowledge in order to make advancement with the already 
existing knowledge. So, it is not a type of computer technology, but it is a development of new 
techniques or methods by experts in a particular field. 


Future potential 


The museums or science centres of 19th century are designed in old fashioned way using wooden 
furniture and traditional elements of designing. But, the science centres/ museums of today are 
‘smart’ by upgrading its display elements and display techniques. 


The old methodologies/ techniques of display is replaced or upgraded by new trends and need of 
society and culture. Beside upgradation of exhibit environment, some traditional exhibits need 
renovation while others need partial upgradation. The advancement of technology provides new 
ways of thinking in every aspect of representatian in museum and science centres, which can 
connect their visitor with their growing thust for technology. In current years, new biotechnological 
revolution holds the hand of multimedia-technology. Nano-Wax, Nano-Paint, Nano-Laboratory 
are the future project of those science centres/museums. Beside this, Volumetric Display, Quantum 
Dot Display, Screenless Display, Robotics etc definitely can add an intellectual essence in designing 
and lighting in those science centres and science museums of India that needs IT expertise. 
Designing Story Telling framework for exhibition, thematic display with proper thematic 
environment can enhance the aesthetics and scenic beauty of a gallery irrespective of Science 
Centres and Art & Archaeological Museums. 
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Heritage, Visuality and Museology 


Puspa Das” 


INTRODUCTION: 


Heritage is a contemporary activity with far reaching effects; it can be elements of far sighted 
urban and regional planning. It can be platform for political recognition, a medium for 
intercultural dialogue, a means of ethical reflection and the potential basis for local economic 
development. Heritage is an essential part of the present we live-in and of the future we will build. 


DEFINE HERITAGE: 


Heritage is the full range of our inherited tradition, monuments , objects and culture. Most 
important, it is the range of contemporary activities ,meaning and behaviours that we draw from ° 
them. The definition of Heritage in French speaking QUEBEC also follow the general tendency: 
heritage means all objects or group of objects, material or intangible, that are collectively 
recognized or appropriated for their value as evidence and historical memory and which merit 
being protected , preserved and enhanced”. Heritage has been defined as something which has 
` been transmitted by or received from an ancestor or predecessor or from the past. When we 
consider ‘Art Heritage’, it is not a single entity, and is rather complex with a wide meaning, 
donating the products of all the artist and building activities of the past, having within its fold all 
type of monuments, historic buildings, sculptures, bronze image, paintings, textiles, wooden 
objects, manuscripts, ethnographical materials and so on. The Association of Heritage 
Interpretation identifies that “interpretation enriches our lives through engaging emotions, 
enhancing experiences and depending understanding of people, places, events and objects from 
the past and present’. = 


IDEA OF HERITAGE: 


Heritage covers a field that has become increasingly complex, and in the past few years the 
uncertainities of its transmission have led to more focused thinking on the mechanisms of 
building and extending heritage. Now a days, contemporary research analysises the institution of 
heritage building beyond the empirical approach, seeing it as the result of strategies and 
intervensions of focused on making and signals The idea of heritage building is necessary to 
understand the position in society that heritage represents ,rather as other speak of idea of 
‘artification’ with regard of works of art—”Heritage is a cultural process or performance that is 
concerned with the type of production and the negotiation of cultural identity, individua! and 
collective memory and social and cultural values”. 


"UGC-Junior Research Fellow, Department of Museology, University of Calcutta 
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_ Heritage is a public goods, its preservation must be assumed by the community, which individuals - 
fail to do so. Individual local natural and cultural characterstics contribute to the idea and 

building of the universal character of heritage. The idea of heritage differ from the concept of 

inheritance with regard to time and events, where as inheritance identified immediately often a 

death or when there is a transferral of goods from one generation to another generation. Heritage 

definea all the goods received or gathered and safeguarded by earlier generations that all will be- 
transmitted to their decedents, to a certain extent. Heritage canbe a line of inheritance: - 


HERITAGE CLASSIFICATION: 


Heritage can be divided into eight groups like- 


1. NATURALHERITAGE 
> ETHNOBOTANY 
> RAREBREEDS CONSERVATON 
> HERBARIUM PLANT 


2. CULTURALHERITAGE 

> INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE- 
* FOLKLORE - 
* ORAL HISTORY 
* LANGUAGE PRESERVATION 

> TANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 
* BUILDINGS 
_* MONUMENTS 
* HISTORICAL PLACE 
* ATRIFACTS 

FOOD HERITAGE ' 

INDUSTRIAL HERITAGE 

VIRTUAL HERITAGE . 

INHERITENCE 


HERIDITY 
KINSHIP 
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VISUAL COMMUNICATION FOR HERITAGE: 


The interaction of Virtual Reality (VR) and cultural heritage is also coined as virtual reality. 
Virtual Image involves a number of function of facilitate the synthesis,conservation , reproduction, 
represents, digital reproressing and display of cultural evidence with the use of advance virtual 
` reality image technologies. Virtual Heritage (VH) , as it forms into a distinctive domain ,provides’ 
the opportunity to increase the impact of VR and expand it. Because the context of virtual heritage 
is situated inheritantly interdisciplinary and intercultural. The content and material it works 
with can fulfill the requirements of a society of mass image consumtion .In other word it can be 
colorful impressive, spectacular and deals with ‘great things’. Virtual heritage productions may 
be ideal in responding to a need for a fashionable synergy between scientific enquierer ,technology, 
art and everyday life and consequently influence more serious cultural demand. Indeed virtual 
heritage production are in a position to prove the way for a widespread acceptance of the technology 
and a accurate visualize ‘reconstruct the data ,experience and interaction to provide the provide 
they are designed carefully, serve as indisputable means to disseminate knowledge and raise 
public awareness. 


Pioneering examples of virtual reality application in heritage serve as a showcase for best practice 
when it comes to embedding technological advancement within a practical outcome. However as 
public presentation and exhibition opportunities broadened and as the field attracts and even 
greater mixture of discipline from technologist, archaeologist , museologist and cultural heritage 
specialist to interaction designers ,artists, psychologist. Entertainment and marketing specialist 
the challenges presented into the creation of virtual heritage production means to ability to gain 
insight by actively engaging in and even modifying the experience. 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE MEANING: 


~ 


Intangible Cultural Heritage (ICH) is promoted by UNESCO as a counterpart to the World Heritage 
focus mainly on among states and NGO’s to try to agree ona definition and the convention for the 
Safeguarding of intangible cultural heritage was drafted in 2003 for its protection and promotion. 
Intangible Cultural Heritage or living heritage is the mainspring of humanity’s cultural diversing 
and its maintance of gurantee for containing creativity. It is defined as follows:” Intangible Cultural 
Heritage means the practices ,representations, expressions, knowledge „skill as well as the 
Instruments:,objects artifacts and cultural spaces associated there with that communities ,groups 
and in some cases, individual recognize as part of their cultural heritage” .This ICH transmitted 
generation to generation is constantly recreated by communities and groups in representing their 
environment ,their interaction with nature and history ,and provides them with a sense of identity 
and continuity, thus promoting respect for cultural diversity and human creativity 
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For the purposes of this convention,consideration will be given solely ICH as Is compatible with 
existing international human rights instrument as well as with the requirement of mutual respect 
among communities, groups and individuals and of sustainable development. 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE CONCEPT: 


A few years ,every nation of heritage, essentially defined on the basis of a western concept of | 
transmission has felt the impact of globalization of ideas such as the relatively recent concept of 
intangible heritage. 


Intangible Heritage concept means origin of Asian countries like Japan and Korea. Their ideas of- 
transmission to be effective must essentially be done by human carriers from whence evolved the 
idea of living human treasures: living human treasures refers to a person who excels above others 
in performing music,dance, drama, plays and rituals which are outstanding artistic and historical 
values in their respective countries as envisaged in the Peeomnienee 0h on the safeguarding of 
traditional cultures and folklore. 


The principle was accepted interchanging and endorsed in 2003 ee? for safeguarding of 
{CH village and narration is accompanied by folk songs. i 


WHAT IS MUSEOLOGY: 


Etymological speaking Museology is the study of museum and not its practice. Most commonly 
accepted meaning applies the term ‘museology’ to anything relating to museums. Georges Henri . 
Rivere told that “museology is an interdisciplinary subject and as an applied science, the science 
of museum”. Museology studies museum’s history, role in society, the specific forms of research 
and physical conservation, activities and dissemination, organization and functioning, new or 
musealised architechture sites that have been received or chosen, its typology and its dentology”. 


ICOFOM In the years 1980- 1990, presented,’museology as the study of specific relationship 
between man and reality, a study in which museums, a phenomenon set in a specific time, they are 


. only one of the possible manifestation’. In Brouno school define “A science of study the relation of 


man and reality, consisting of the purposeful and systematic collecting and conservation of 
selected inanimate materlal,mobile, and mainly three dimentional objects documenting the 
development of nature and society. 


MODERN TRENDS IN MUSEOLOGY: 


The New Museology widely influenced museology in the 1980's, first gathering some Frenci 
theoriticians and then spreading internationally form 1984.Referring to a few pioneers published 
innovatives text emphasized the social role of museums and Its interdisciplinary character, along 
with Its new style of expression and communication.New museology was particularly interested 
in new types of museums conceived in contrast to the classical model in which collections are the 
centers of interests. The new museology forms are Ecomuseum, Social museums, Scientific & 
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cultural centers.Generally speaking, most of the new proposal aimed at using the local heritage to 
promote local development. 


Community development and the principle of community participation in decision making process 
lie in the center of the concerns of the new museology.The objective is to contribute to the 
`~ development a community by reinforcing a sense of cultural identity.In these context, presentation 
and preservation of the heritage is seem as a social action and change .It should be considered 
and developed with in the context of community improvements. Now a days, New museology is 
very much relevant .Ecomuseum and Community museum grow and multiply They are situated in 
many places and they continue to strive for community development as well as local development.A 
very important movement is the conceptualization of sociomuseology,a field of research and 
practices. 


The concept of New Museology appeared and advocated for less focus on the museum methods 
and deeper discourse about the museum purposes. According to MacDonalds this new museology 
was more humanistic and theoretical. She pointed out three characters like-1* deep understanding 
and contextualization and situation of the museum objects, 2™ an expansion on the sphere of 
influence of museology as a whole ,dealing with matters that previously would not have been seen 
as the part of the field, 3% an increased awareness of the audience and the various perception of 
the museum and the exhibition. 


RELATION BETWEEN INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE AND MUSEOLOGY: 


In the globalization process many cultural traditions around the world tend to disappear under 
the pressure of standardization of practice and content. Cultural Diversity seems to recede 
universal declarion on cultural diversity in 2001, that is would aim at heritage .With the UNESCO 
declaration to protect intangible cultural diversity, museums are now Saling to develop a more 
holistic approach to heritage preservation and transmission. 


Museums are the cultural institution of a country and have long been associated with the tangible 
- aspect of their collections over a period of time cultural institutlon have learned to interact with ` 
societles and communities.They are actively working tangible and intangible heritage. As per 
ICOM definition adopt in 2007,at the 21* general Conferences in Vienna, Austria,” A museum is a 
non-profit, permanent institution in the service of society and its development, open to the public 
„which acquires, conserves, researchers, communicates and exhibits the tangible and intangible 
-~ heritage of humanity and its environment for the purpose of education,study and enjoyment”. 


In the 20® century, discourse about art, history and knowledge at largely democratized. Focus on 
interrelation of cultural knowledge is now predominant by the ends of the 90’s digitalization of | 
artefacts for means of preservation as well as internet communication possibilities were used by 
more and more museums. At the beginning websites were mostly used as brocheure to invite the 
public and promote new exhibition. Some of the innovative started to present physica! exhibitions 
in the form of pictures of artfacts and work of art .Museum are developing internet material to - 


+ 
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preserve and disseminate cultural knowledge and heritage and to create interactive experience 
between users and content.This has given birth to refer as ‘Cybermuseology’. Specifically, we can 
use Information & Communication Technologies (ICT) transfer knowledge, human experience and 
tangible cultural heritage. 


India, because of its complicated and ancient culture is rich in tangible and Intangible cultural 
heritage .In Indiasmany communities live with their cultural knowledge, traditions, institutional 
expression and historical heritage. Museum need to go beyond the collection, conservation and 
education of tangible and intangible heritage. l 


APPLICATION OF INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE IN MUSEUM: 


Museums traditionally collect, conserve, research and display physical objects both natural and 
cultural from the past decades. While recent years, the museum worked in experiencing one of the 
most-noteworthy transformation with the global recognization of the urgent need to preserve both 
the tangible and intangible heritage resources. It is the formal recognition interrelationship 
between museum and Intangible heritage provide much of the impetus for the research. 


In order to deal with ICH, museums must have an extensive, fully engaged,substantive dialogues 
and partnership with the people who hold the heritage.Museum Personel accept the challenging 
job for ICH to present the museum as an exhibit of instruments and host a performance of 
instrument makes and musicians it considered provide a larger cultural heritage of a 
community.Museum have brought in artist to paint a picture seen in their galleries,craftsman to 
curve and sculpt the artifact displayed. Such activity call for living seeing and their practices 


CONCLUSION: 


Museums need to adopt a new model to engage themselves with communities for a constant 
process of transformation through the collection of intangible heritage. Museum can play the 
role of a mediator or communication bridge to fill the gaps between the generations and to share 
the common knowledge on a larger platform with different communities and a diverse range of 
_visitor’s. Museum can use ICH to develop a better understanding for their visitor’s. Otherside also 

discuss the tangible heritage can fill up the gap between museums and their non-visitor. For this 
_ Museums need to identify the document and represents the intangible aspect of their collections. 

, Through their collections museums can arrange exhibition and educational activities such as 
gallarie walk,seminars,conference,and workshop with the help of communities on a regular 
basis.Social communities can use museums and community group s to come together to promote 
and preserve ICH. It is better to keep your identity alive rather than adopting that of others. 
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Comprehensive Documentation: A Cognitive Visuality of Museum 
Shilpi Roy” 
introduction: 


Visuality has become a keyword for the field of visual culture. The word Visuality was coined by 
the Scottish historian Thomas Carlyle in his lectures On Heroes (1841). The centrality of Carlyle’s 
discourse of visualized heroism to Anglophone imperial culture was such that any claim to 
subjectivity had to pass by visuality. Visuality is the homogenizing process of vision. Foster 
proposed that: ‘Although vision suggests sight as a physical operation, and visuality sight as a 
social fact, the two are not opposed as nature to culture’ (as cited by Mirzoeff, 2006; 54). The 
implication of Vision and Visuality to cultural heritage is sought to disrupt those analogous 
process by focusing the physiology of vision and its psychic import, and to ‘socialize this vision’ 
and its production of subjectivity. 


Whatever be the implication of visuality in cultural domain, documentation is considered as the 
primary source of visuality, which aimed to preserve and disseminate cultural knowledge and to 
create interactive experiences between users and content. Museums as socio-cultural 
organizations, playing a variety of significant roles as collectors and preservers of material 
culture, as educators, and as entertainers.With the passage of time and the progress made by the 
museums in different spheres, the museum documentation methods have undergone considerable 
changes and have assumed greater importance. In this effort of preservation and dissemination 
of cultural resources, museums have standardized their documentation system and have developed 
Internet material to enhance visuality and stewardship. 


The Need for a Standard documentation System: Documentation of the cultural heritage is already 
carried out at local and national levels throughout the world but the information collected is 
extremely variable. Common access can be achieved, only if documentation standards are 
developed to ensure compatibility between the databases that constitute the network at the level 
of minimum or “core” information, i.e., those categories of essential, basic information common 
to a number of documentation projects. The adoption of such “core data” categories makes it 
easier to record, retrieve, and exchange information electronically. It has a wider application in 
museum management such as by serving as an authentic data-bank, facilitating better 
interpretation and preservation of the collection, organizing museum programmes, evaluating 
museum services and so on. 
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Museum Documentation Standardization Initiatives: A number of national and international - 
agencies have produced standard and guidelines for improving documentation system such as 
International Documentation Committee of the International Council of Museums (ICOM- CIDOC), 
Museum Documentation Association (MDA), Art Information Task Force (AITF), and Canadian 
Heritage information Network (CHIN) etc. 


Object ID is an International documentation standard that establishes the minimum level of 
information needed to identify an object which includes: Photograph, Type of Object, Materials & 
Techniques, Measurements, Distinguishing Features, Inscriptions & Markings, Maker of Object, 
Title, Subject, Date/Period, and Description. Object ID is not an alternative to existing 
documentation standards; rather it is a core standard created for a very specific purpose- for 
authentic identification. As such it can be incorporated into existing systems and nested within 
existing standards. Object ID is the key building block in the development of information netwarks 
that will allow diverse organizations to exchange descriptions of objects rapidly. This project has 
recognized the need to work collaboratively with organizations in six key communities: Cultural 
heritage organizations including museums, national inventories, and archaeological 
organizations; Law-enforcement agencies; Customs agencies; the art trade; Appraisers; the 
insurance industry. 


Museum digitization and Visuality: The museum community continues to work on the development 
of documentation form long standing paper records, information standards through systematic 
digitization to the production of linked-data, ranging from commercial products such as CD- 
ROMs to international projects that create electronic links between specific sectors of the cultural 
heritage community, using advanced IT. | 


The wide ranges of potential computer application in Museum Documentation include: 
A Administrative Documentation: 
(1) Pre-acquisitioning 
(2) Acquisitioning 
(3) Accessioning 
(4) Inventory Control 
(5) Incoming and outgoing loan documentation 
(6) Exhibition documentation 
B. Object Documentation: 
(1) Cataloging 


(2) Subject description, subject access system 
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(3) Image Access system 
C. Conservation Documentation: 
(1) Administrative aspect. 
(2) Recording object condition, before treatment | 
(3) Recording techniques and material applied for treatment. 
(4) Monitoring effectiveness of treatment. 
D. Dissemination: 
(1) Publications 
(2) Production of catalogues 
(3) Public access to museum databases 
(4) Library/archive applications. 


(5) Documenting information about other museum collection management for 
identification and research purpose, information about the museums 
markets Information about organizations and. individuals able to support 
or work with the museum. _ 


- In the beginning museums started to use computer to provide access to collection information for 
better functioning. However since 1997, the Internet has changed dramatically the roles of museums 
and cultural institutions restaging the relationship between people and material objects. The 
implementation of public access in museums underlies the concept of the “museum without 
walls”, the creation of web content management systems. 
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A virtual museum is a construction, a code in itself, which is encoded technically by the website 
designer and socially by the curator to faithful use of museum knowledgebase. Museums can 
enhance visuality by transferring knowledge through the Internet: interaction and communication. | 
The interactivity gives the user a chance to create more ‘independently’ their representation of | 
knowledge. Communication on the other hand, helps to keep the heritage alive and to transmit the 
visuality from generations to generations. Visitors are now users or learners; they actively visit 
and participate in museum programmes. Museum is no longer considered as just a closed space 
with collection, but as a metaphor, through which society symbolizes its relationship with its own 
history and that of other cultures. So, it becomes place of education and learning to communicate 
in a new, innovative way. 


Conclusion: The concept of visuality has emerged as a result of the increasing value of individuality 
and subjectivity which stems from personal choice within our post-modern society. A 
comprehensive documentation system combines policies, procedures, personnel, and hardware 
to record each and every aspect of museum collections. Information technology blesses us the 
opportunity to erase the boundaries of time and place, therefore the source of power residing in 
museum knowledge-base can be spread onto the web instead of being concentrated in the curator’s 
hands. More decisively, museum documentation needs to involve the cultural community from 
which a cultural heritage stems from. The more active role of visitors helps to create links to 
sources of museum knowledge-base which constitute a shared cognitive visuality for our cultural 
heritage. 
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Museum objects of foreign origin: A study into issues related to 
illicit trade, repatriation and legal ownership 


Anura Manatunga" 


Introduction 


Museums encourage an integrated approach to cultural heritage with the interactions of continuity 
between creation and legacy. They also permit local communities to relive their ancestry and to 
approach other cultures. Movable cultural objects, however, are frequently endangered by illicit 
trafficking, due to their value both as commercial goods and as components of cultural identity. 


Most of the famous museums of the world are preserving objects of foreign origin as a part of 
their collections. Some of these museums have notable collections of foreign objects other than 
local items and the importance of those museums still depends on their rich collection of foreign 
objects. Hence, one may argue that museums would not be flourished, if objects were not being 
collected from foreign countries. In fact, the so-called ‘Encyclopaedic Museums’ or ‘Universal 
Museums’ are being encouraged to collect foreign objects to represent the diverse culture of 
mankind. 


Sri Lankan cultural objects in foreign museums 


Sri Lanka is unique with impressive, millennium-old memorials and cultural artefacts in its 
ancient cities. The country has world heritage sites such as Anuradhapura, Polonnaruva, Kandy, 
Dambulla, Sigiriya and the walled colonial city of Galle. From these ancient sites, many antiquities 
and cultural objects were found, a large portion of which is housed in different museums throughout 
the world. 


Survey revealed that, in European countries, there are almost around 3871 art objects; in America, 
the number is 1388, in Asian countries 82, in Australia 80, and in Africa 16. We can cite the 
examples of museums of Great Britain, such as the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Downing 
Street where more or less forty cultural objects are 
exhibited, so as in the Royal Scottish Museum more than 
two hundred, in the Museum of Art, Glasgow twelve, inthe 
Littlecote House, Berkshire three, in the City of Liverpool 
Museum more than twenty five, in the Arrmories, London 
Ẹ «nine, in the British Museum, Russell Square more than 
one thousand and five hundred, in the Horniman Museum, 
London more than one hundred and twenty, in the Science 

a ei "=e Museum, London three, in the National Army Museurn, 
An ivory casket Kens Sri Lanka (about AD London six, in the Royal Hospital Museum, London six, in 
1700). Photo courtesy British Museum 
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the Victoria & Albert Museum more than one hundred and fifty, in the Wallace Collection, London 
eleven, in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford eleven, in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford more than 
one hundred, in the City of Sheffield Museum seventeen art objects and so on. 


lf we cast a glance on the museums of the America, we can find a number of Sri Lankan art objects 
exhibited in various museums like, in the Arizona State Museum 13, in the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago 266, in the Cleveland Art Museum 9, in the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu 1, in the Boston Museum of Art more than 134, in the Peabody Museum of Archaeology 
& Ethnology 610, in the Peabody Museum, Salem 43, in the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 113, inthe Carnegie Museum more than 98, in the Natural History Museum, Smithsonian 
Institute more than 502 cultural objects are owned. 


in Netherlands, the Aziatrche Kunst Museum contains two cultural objects, the Rijksmuseum has 
more than nineteen objects, the Tropenmuseum, Linnaeurstraat has more than seventy objects, 
the Algemeen Rijksarchief’s Gravenhage has four objects, the Castle Menkemabarg, Uithuizen has 
two objects, and the Bibliotheque Academie has more than one hundred and seventy one objects. 


In our nearest neighbour, there are only a few Sri Lankan art objects preserved in Indian museums. 
Apart from some sixty odd prehistoric stone tools in the Tamil Nadu Government Museum, Chennai 
and eighty-eight coins in the Indian Museum at Kolkata other museums have only a negligible 
number of Sri Lankan objects. The Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, Vadodara has only four 
items and from the State Museum, Guwahati, Assam only two coins are reported. 


Appeal to foreign countries by the Government of Sri Lanka 
for returning artefacts 

identifying the need for protection and restitution of the 
cultural property in the event of armed conflicts or illicit 
trafficking during the Second World War, in 1954, UNESCO 
adopted the Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property 
in the Event of Armed Conflict at The Hague, Netherlands. The 
famous UNESCO convention in 1972 on illicit trade of 
antiquities is a landmark on the prevention of further 
trafficking of antiquities into foreign countries. Moreover, UNESCO appointed an Intergovernmental 
Committee in 1978 for the promotion of the return of Cultural Properties to its countries of origin 
or its restitution in case of illicit appropriation. 





it is, however, presence of foreign objects in museums is a highly controversial issue. The 
controversy goes beyond the museums themselves into the arena of politics, trade, law, ethics, 
and several other fields. This is relatively a recent issue came up with the rise of national states 
in the postcolonial era. It intensified during the last two or three decades due to various other 
reasons. The collapse of the Soviet Union, embracing of liberal trade policies, armed conflicts in 
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various regions, easy communication systems and the change of social 
values are some of the key factors behind the changing paradigm on 
foreign objects in museums. 

Today, museums play an important role in the conservation, research, 
communication and exhibition for the purposes of education and 
management of the material evidence of people and their environment. 
Their primary purpose is to safeguard and preserve the heritage as a 
whole, which could be both an actor and an instrument of dialogues 
between nations and of a common international vision aimed at cultural 
development. 





The 18th century AD gilt There are three aspects regarding foreign objects i.e. accession of 

bronze and silver Buddha objects to the museum collection, legal rights of objects and 

statue. repatriation of objects into countries of origin in view of 

(Photo courtesy British understanding the issue properly and for proposing some amicable 
Museum, London) solutions to the issue. 


The Government of Sri Lanka took the initiative to appeal officially to a number of museums in 
several countries as well as private collectors to return cultural and religious artefacts and 
statues taken away from the country during the colonial period. The final Committee Report on 
Repatriation of Cultural Properties to identify and prioritize Sri Lankan cultural artefacts in other 
countries was submitted in 2013 naming several important artefacts that have cultural and 
religious value. 


The ivory casket of sixteenth century, intricately designed with mythological scenes of ancient 
Ceylon is presently at the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, Austria. The ivory end gold chest 
with rubies and sapphires embedded in it depicting events from the time of the last Buddhist 
emperor is presently at Munich Museum in Germany. The bronze figure of a seated Buddha is at 
the Royal Scottish Museum in Edinburgh, while an ivory cabinet with figures of Adam and Eve, 
engraved during the Dutch period, is presently at the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. 
These are some of the artefacts named by the committee. 


A gun mounted on a carriage on two wheels, designed during 1745, with the emblem of the 
Kandyan King is at present in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, Netherlands, a ‘thalpatha’ (umbrella) 
used during King Keerthi Sri Rajasinghe’s rule is in Paris, a small bronze sixth/seventh century 
statue of a seated Buddha and the bronze figure of Avalokitesvara are in the Cleveland Art Museum 
in the United States while the Tara Devi statue is in the British Museum. There are also some of the 
artefacts the committee has considered having a historical, cultural and religious value. The 
world’s largest gems especially sapphires are from Sri Lanka. Unfortunately, most of them were 
taken to other countries during the colonial period. It was also decided that If certain parties, 
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especially private collectors, were not keen to hand over 
the artefacts they could as a minimum give them for display 
at exhibitions to be organized in the country in future. 


Lending artefacts on long term/short term basis, creating 
opportunities for arts and history students and 
archaeologists to study them are some of the proposals 
the Ministry is to follow up. 





Possibilities of restriction of further accession of foreign 

objects into museums are to be seriously considered. This his greyish blue gem, known es 
proposes a strict control over trade of antiquities both in the Star of india, was mined in Sri 
forei roe ee aa eared Lanka and is now at the 
oreign and local market and over mitigation of illicit tra eel American Museum of Natural 
cultural properties is emphasised. Dialogue for legal rights of History in New York City. 

objects and possible repatriation of them to the countries of 


origin are discussed. 


The network of national museums in Sri Lanka possesses unique objects and other tangible 
evidence, which speak of a glorious past of 2,500 years. The National Museum of Colombo, also 
known as the Sri Lanka National Museum is the largest museum in Sri Lanka. The museum 
contains collections of much importance to Sri Lanka such as the regalia of the country, including 
the throne and crown of the Kandyan monarchs as well as many other exhibits telling the story of 
ancient Sri Lanka. | 


The repatriated throne in the museum 


The throne and the crown used by the Sinhala royalty are the unique property of the National 
Museum and are the matchless attractions among the numerous objects on display. 


The five feet tall throne of gems and gold is a gift to King Wimaladharmasuriya of Kandy from 
Thomas Vamry, a Dutch Governor in Sri Lanka. After the Kandyan Convention was signed, the 
English took the throne, crown, and other items used by Sri Wikrama Rajasinha to Britain. However, 
in 1934, Governor Sir Edward Stub arranged to bring the throne and the crown back to Sri Lanka 
(it was officially placed in “Magui Maduwa” of Kandy). | 


The throne has been primarily designed in France but the carvings and other designs reflect the 
Sinhala artist’s exquisite workmanship. It is said that the throne and the crown in the National 
Museum have been used by Wimaladarmasuriya li, Keerthi Sri Rajasinha, and Sri Wikrama 
Rajasinha of Kandy. 
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Archaeological stealing, unauthorized excavations, Archaeological 
destructions, and offences mentioned in the archaeological act, 
reported to the police. 


Artefacts are considered the precious remaining evidence of a 
country’s bygone era. They not only hold a monetary value but 
also the cultural value of a country’s heritage, which makes them 
priceless. However, this has become quite challenging for the 
Department of Archaeology since recently, as a rise on theft and 
destruction of the artefacts are quite evident. 





A series of incidents related to theft and destruction of items with an archaeological value 
reported throughout the past few months had alerted the authorities to take prompt action to 
bring the culprits before the law and to control the unpleasant trend that could have adverse 
effects on the country’s cultural heritage. 


The latest incident was reported from Medirigiriya in April 2013 where the police arrested five 
persons in connection with illegal excavation in search of artifacts. A similar type of incident 
was reported from Polonnaruva where police arrested several persons excavating a ten feet pit 
under a house floor. The suspects had unearthed a set of items including remains of pots and 
pans as well as pieces of rocks that belong to the seventh and the eighth centuries of the 
Anuradhapura period. This was following several other similar incidents reported from North — 
Central Province during March. 





According to the official statistics of the Archaeological Department, the highest number of cases 
was reported in 2012 within the period of March 4, 2008 to April 5, 2013. 370 cases were reported 





in the areas of artefact theft, destruction, illegal excavation and other offences pertaining to the 
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Archaeological Act. Out of the nine provinces, the highest number of cases was reported from _ 
North Central, which is 82 and respectively 62 from North Western and 56 from Central province. 


An increasing trend is visible where 208 cases had been reported in 2008, 235 in 2009 and 294 
cases In 2010. It has reduced to 220 cases in 2011. From January 2013, 82 cases had been 
reported so far and 32 of them were from North Central Province where.two main archaeological 
cities Anuradhapura and Polonnaruva are situated. All these years North Central Province has the 
top figures respectively 45, 54, 84, 57, 82, and 32 from 2008 to 2013. However, the least number of 
cases had been reported from Northern Province, which is a maximum of nine cases reported in 
2010. 


The number of persons taken into custody in connection with these cases top with a staggering 

figure of 1,062 suspects in 2012, 498 In 2011, 260 in 2010, 119 in 2009 and 141 persons in 2008 

which is a clear increase. 207 persons have already been rounded up during the first four months 
of this year up to the fifth, which is an alarming figure. 


Responding to these figures, the Director General Department of Archaeology informed that this 
could be due to two reasons, as there is an actual rise in such activities or an increase on the 
. reporting of such cases. 


The trend of the excavations in search of ancient treasures or artefacts is on the rise because of the 
changed mindset of the people. In ancient times, people had a respect for these treasures and 
artifacts, which was considered as sacred and part of the royaity. 


The fear of ‘Bahiravaya’ and other evil elements that may befall them was extreme for them to not 
to try anything unlawful. However, today the people have changed and the sort of respect and fear 
they had for such elements do not exist. 


Moreover, the people rely on earning money in an instant and easy manner, which leads them to 
engage in such unlawful activities. Preparations are already being carried out to bring amendments 
to the 1998 No. 24 (Amended) Act by strengthening and tightening the prevailing laws. As a result, 
the maximum fine of Rs. 250, 000 will be increased up to five million rupees (Rs.5, 000, 000) 
` whereas the minimum fine would be increased from Rs. 25, 000 to Rs. 500, 000. In addition, a 
prison sentence will be introduced. 


In future, not only the suspects but also those who.aid and abet them will also be prosecuted 
including parties involved in Illegal transporting of artefacts. 


Machinery and equipment as well as land vehicles used to destruct archaeological reserves will 
also be confiscated according to the new laws. 


New laws had to be introduced except for the earlier laws stated in Antiquities Ordinance of 1940 _ 
No. 9, due to the severe violation of the act nowadays. 


The department can now keep track of the records since the Special Unit for Prevention of Destruction 
and Theft of Antiquities was established in 2008. 
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Remedial measures 


Special Unit for Prevention of Destruction and Theft of Antiquities (SUPDTA) was established 
under the Department of Archaeology in 2008. The special unit, which acts like an immediate 
response unit, maintains a database of all the cases related to the theft and destruction of 
artefacts reported countrywide, and coordinates with the police. 


Backed by a special police unit to investigate Into the instances of violation of archaeological act 
was later transformed into a special police division with more work forces in June 2012. As a 
result, the unit was able to appoint an individual archaeological police unit in each 26 Police 
Deputy Inspector General areas in all nine provinces. 


The Department can act more efficiently and actively after establishing the special unit. Whenever 
an unlawful activity is reported, the local police would inform the special unit and produce the 
suspect before the Magistrate. 


Objects in foreign museums and antiquities at home 


Thus, it is clear that our priority should be preventing destruction and stealing of antiquities 
from Sri Lanka. This does not mean that we should not give up our rights to objects taken away 
from our country to foreign museums in history. Those objects are already preserved somewhere 
in the world while hundreds of similar antiquities are being destroying and stolen in the land of 
their origin. However, we should remember that the final destination of present stolen objects is 
` In private collections and bogus museums in the Western world. 


While attempting to preserve antiquities at home, we should attempt an amicable solution for 
objects already taken from our country to foreign museums. We would like to suggest that, at 
least legal rights to the ownership of those objects should be passed into the country of origin of 
the.object though its physical presence would be in the place where it is now housed. Thus, we 
can preserve the ‘Universal museums’ and we can own our properties In foreign land. 
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Ahsan Manzil Museum: Its Collection & Display 
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Ahsan Manzil Palace, built by Nawab Abdul Ghany in 1859 A.D. 


Historical background: 


Ahsan Manzil Palace is situated on the left bank of ‘fie river Buriganga at the southern part of the 
Dhaka city. It is the most beautiful and historically important building among the architectural 
edifices constructed in Dhaka during the nineteenth century. It was the residential palace and 
sadar kutchery (headquarter) of the Nawabs of Dhaka. The construction of the main palace building 
was started in 1859 and completed in 1869 A.D.‘ At that period there was no ether building as 
impressive as the Ahsan Manzil in Dhaka. The dome above this palace was the hignest point of the 
town, which attracted all from a far distance. An extensive lawn with natural beauty and flower- 
filled garden spread across the southern or river side of the palace. The whole Ahsan Manzil is 
divided into two parts. The eastern building with dome is called Rangmahal and the western block 
with the residential rooms is called Andarmahal. it was at Ahsan Manzil that the first use of 
filtered water and electricity was made, and through this the establishment of urban Dhaka was 
launched. 


During the Mughal period a pleasure Garden House of Sheikh Enayetullah, the illustrious landlord 
of Jalalpur (Faridpur-Barisal), was situated here. * Around 1740 his son Sheikh Matiullah, sold 
the Garden House to the French traders who built a business center here with palatial buildings. 
Khwaja Alimullah the father of Nawab Abdul Ghani, purchased that French Kuthi (office ~ cum- 
residence) in 1830 and renovated it as his residence. ’ 





"Deputy Keeper, Ahsan Manzil Museum (Bangladesh National Museum), Dhaka, Bangladesh, 
E-mail:dkammuseum@gmail.com 
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In the “Panorama of Dhaka”, the scenes along the riverside drawn by anonymous European painters 
in 1830s, the residence of Khwaja Alimullah depicts vividly. The French Kuthi was situated at the 
place where the Andarmahal now exists.? Nawab Abdul Ghani built an enormous edifice just on 
the eastern side of the sald kuthi and named it ‘Ahsan Manzil’ after the name of his beloved son, 
Khwaja Ahsanullah. Ahsan Manzil however, was extensively damaged by a severe tornado which 
occurred on 7 April 1888. The west block, the Andarmahal which was the oldest constructions by 
the French, was completely demolished and then it was rebuilt.° At the time of the reconstruction, 
the present beautiful dome was erected over the palace building. Ansan Manzil was partly damaged 
by the earthquake of 1897 as well, and was repaired by Nawab Khwaja Ahsanuallah.’ In 1985 the 
government of Bangladesh acquired the palace and established a museum there. 


. Importance of the Palace: 


Ahsan Manzil has been closely connected with the rejuvenation of the Muslims of the Subcontinent. 
The palace is related to many important events of the history of Bangladesh .From the middle of 
the nineteenth century to the beginning of the Pakistan period, for about one hundred years, the 
Muslims of East Bengal got their leadership from this palace. 


Royalty and high officials of the British Government, whoever came to Dhaka they would surely 
have visited Ahsan Manzil as guests of the Nawab. When on. 6April 1874, the Governor General, 
Lord Northbrook came to Dhaka to lay the foundation stone of the filtered water tap connection, 
which was installed by the donation of the Nawab he stayed in this palace as an honorable guest. 
® jn 1888 Viceroy Lord Dufferin came here for a special visit. ° In 1899 Nawab Ahsanullah and 
Nawab Khwaja Md. Yusufjan established here (like that of Kolkata) the ‘Dhaka Mohammedan 
Sporting Club’ with the help of sports lovers.?° To mitigate the suffering of the citizen of Dhaka and 
to enhance its beauty and modernize it, Nawab Absanullah arranged for electric lights to be set up 
in 1901 with a cost of Taka four and a half lack.” On 21 July 1902 the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, Sir John Woodburn and Lady Woodburn with many other high officials became honorable 
guests of the Nawabs in Ahsan Manzil. On the next day { 22 July), Tuesday at 5.30 P.M he laid the 
foundation-stone of Ahsanullah Engineering School(now-BUET) and the Asmatunnessa Female 
Ward of the Mitford Hospital which was established by the donation of the Nawab .“ 


Nawab Sir Khwaja Salimulla took some such important political decisions from this palace 
which accrued to the implementation of the Partition of Bengal in 1905. As a result, Dhaka 
becomes the capital city of a new province named East Bengal and Assam. 


‘To enlist the support of the people in favour of the Partition of Bengal, Viceroy Governor General, 
Lord Curzon came to visit East Bengal in February, 1904 and stayed in Ahsan Manzil (Photo-5) on 
the 18 and 19 February as a guest of Nawab Sir Salimullah. ® These visits and the long discussions © 
which took place between Nawab Salimullah and the Viceroy Lord Curzon eventually convinced 
the latter of the desirability of modifying the government’s scheme. The modified and enlarged 
scheme envisaged the carving out of a new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam to be placed 
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under a Lieutenant Governor with its capital at Dhaka. 1f On 2 March 1920 Maulana Shawkat Ali 
and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the renowned leader of the Central Khilafat Committee, was 
cordially received here by Nawab Khwaja Habibullah(Photo-39) the President of Dhaka Khilafat 
Committee. On the next day, an important meeting with a huge gathering was held at the premises 
of the palace. % 


Nawab Sir Salimullah provided leadership from this palace and All India Muslim League, the first 
political party of Indian Muslims, was established in 1906 under his leadership. In the course of 
time that political party created the new state, Pakistan, through its activity in 1947 A.D. 
Subsequently, the eastern part of Pakistan became an independent state, Bangladesh through the 
War of Independence in 1971. 


Not only the political activities, but also the nature of the socio-cultural and religious function of 
Muslims was decided from this palace. The common people showed their respect to the Nawabs 
for their generosity and benevolent socio-cultural activities. 


During the time of Nawab Habibullah, the Nawab Estate fell into very miserable conditions because 
of mismanagement. Dhaka Nawab Estate was acquired by the Government in 1952, under the Act 
of Estate Acquisition Law. “In 1960s, the mentionable objects of the Ahsan Manzil ware sold 
among the interested members of the Nawab family. The whole palace fell into a disastrous and 
dilapidated condition due to want of repair. 


Architectural Feature 


On the east of the French Kuthi, Abdul Ghani built a two storied palace of slightly different feature. 
The palatial mansion (Rangmahal) was built of such great height that the French Kuthi in the form 
of inner quarter (Andarmahal} to the west of it looked comparatively smaller”. 


During the time of reconstruction of the Ahsan Manzil palace after the damage by tornado of 1888 
Nawab Khawaja Ahsanullah also lost faith in the English engineers of that Martin & Company 
who built the mansion earlier. He engaged the local well-known engineer Babu Govinda Chandra 
Roy at the time of the reconstruction of the palace. * The distinctive feature with which the Ahsan 
Manzil was renovated and rebuilt by Engineer Govinda Roy, despite of many renovations in the 
latter period the same look prevails even today. 


The newly built inner quarter (Andarmahal) was set up by demolishing the old foundation of the 
French period and was given a two-storied look compatible with the palace building. Besides, he 
built a gangway which joined the first floors of the two buildings or more precisely, a hanging 
bridge made of wood placed on the iron beams. 


The building has a broad front, facing the river and commanding a view, grandiose and picturesque. 
On the river side, a wide flight of steps takes us direct to the second story, and we are face to face 

N 
with the grand triple- arched portals. 
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The Ahsan Manzil, having indo- European style of architecture is a worth referable landmark in 
this region. The plinth measurement of the two storied palace building with the dome is as 
follows:- Length-126 meter, Width- 28 meter and height-1 meter. Its height from floor to ceiling is, 
ground floor-5 meter, first floor-6 meter. A wide veranda runs on both southern and northern side 
of the palace. The verandas are open with semi circular arch constructed with massive pillars. 
The floor of the Ball Room and Drawing Room are made of wooden planks. The veranda and the 
other rooms were covered with marble stones. ® During renovation work sandstone has been used 
in the floors of the veranda. 





Photo-1, Ground Plan of Ahsan Manzil Palace with Direction of the Gallery of the Museum 


On both side of the dome the palace building can be divided into two equal wings.{ Please see the 
Ground plan, Photo -1) The spiral shaped stair case made of cast iron has been constructed 
some proper places of the building. The wooden vaulted false ceiling above the drawing room and 
ball room is very attractive. The main roof above the false ceiling has been constructed with Iron 
beams. The thickness of the wall of the palace is about 2.5 feet. Necessary doors and windows 
have been set at the proper places opening with semicircular arch way. The wooden shutter were 
used on the outer leafs of the doors and windows along with the stained glass sheets of different 
colors have been used at the inner leafs of it. Originally the roofs of the palace building were 
supported by large wooden beams and rafter. The wooden beams being eaten away by the insects 
(termite etc.), have been replaced by iron beams at the time of renovation. *° 
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High neo-classical standard and exceptional nature of its architectural feature both inside and 
outside the Ahsan Manzil palace has placed it as one of finest architectural landmark of 
contemporary Bengal. As a result, its extensive influence is seen in the architectural style of many 
buildings of this region. Particular by the use of lofty dome in the middle and the staircase 
coming down from the outer surface of the building side etc. have been fol owed in many 
architectural landmarks built later in this region 


Establishment of Ahsan Manzil Museum. 


Considering the historical importance and architectural significance of Ansan Menzil Palace, the 
Government was trying to conserve it since the later part of the Pakistani rule. After the independence 
of Bangladesh, most of the notable person of the.Nawab family went aboard in search of livelihood 
and work. Unauthorized habitation took place by trespassing and unbearably dirty slums grew 
up in and around the palace due to negligence of concerned authorities. 


In 1974 the owners of the palace decided to sell it by auction. But the then hon’ble Prime Minister 
of Bangladesh and the Father of the Nation Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, cancelled its 
auction proposal. He realized its historical and architectural importance and on 2 November 
1974 he ordered that a museum and tourist center be established here after its proper conservation. 
21 According to the order of Bangabandhu the Bangladesh 


National Museum submitted a scheme with the estimated cost . But due to the tragic assassi- 
nation of Bangabandhu the work could not progress much. 


Photo-2, Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahmar (1920-1975) 





At last, during the rule of President Lt. General H.M Ershad on 11 April 1985 A.D. the government 
by issuing Martial Law Act no.-4/1985 acquired the Ahsan Manzil Palace and some of its adjoining 
compound for establishing a memorial museum. * 
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After that venture by the government the implementation of the work on the Museum started. But 
most of the Nawab’s House area, along with two-third portion of Andarmahal, remained beyond 
acquisition. The total area of acquired land was 5.65 acres”. In 1986, the work began according 
to keeping the original structure undisturbed and reconstructing the old environment as far as 
possible. The Bangladesh National Museum became the executive authority under the Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs for the implementation of the project, while the reconstruction and beautification 
of the building and its surrounding areas were to be done by the Public Works Department. 
Development plan and architectural design were made by the Directorate of Architecture. 
Bangladesh National Museum established a new Museum here through the collection and display 
of the objects in galleries. This became a branch Museum of the Bangladesh National Museum 
with all its controlling powers. The museum was inaugurated by the then honorable Prime Minister 
on 20 September 1992. ” 


Collection of objects for Museum 


The plan was made to show different activities and interior domestic atmosphere prevailing in 
the period of Nawabs of Dhaka. For this purpose various objects relating to the Nawabs and their 
usable were collected. Bangladesh National Museum had collected some relics from Ahsan 
Manzil palace in 1970. Among those, two filigree model of this palace, one grand piano and a cool 
mat made of ivory are mentionable. Out of two filigree model one is being displayed in Ahsan 
Manzil Museum. When in 1970s Ahsan Manzil fell into dilapidated condition, valuable articles 
from here were shifted to Dhaka Nawab Estate Office at Edward House. In 1987 the Museum 
authorities collected 22 listed items from that lot through purchase. 


In addition to that after acquiring Ahsan Manzil Palace some articles were found in two storerooms, 
most of which were in broken state. 7” Those articles were porcelain and glass wares, plates, 
house decoration items, almirahs, racks, and instruments for use in hospital and furniture as 
junks. Apart from the above mentioned items, ir the sealed off Strong Room of the Ahsan Manzil 
there were a few wooden almirahs and some iron safes. 


Photo-3, Model of Ahsan Manzil,(Before Tornado of 
1888 ) Gold and Silver Filigree, Weight-3786gm 


Acc.no.J-1970.550 
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Out of these a big iron safe holding 94 drawers is worth mentioning. The government constituted 
a price fixation committee for those items in 1988 and the museum authority purchased those 
items. In addition to the mentioned above, the museum authority collected porcelain and metal 
wares and utensils kept in Dhaka Nawab Estate Office at Edward House and procured 482 relics 
which included Almirah and iron safe. Moreover some one thousand or more books and albums 
used by the Nawabs kept in Edward House were collected in 1991.” 


Some Photographs were also collected from Edward House which was taken from the camera of 
Nawab Khwaja Ahsanullah. Along with the panoramic views of the riverside Buriganga the 
Important architectural edifice of Dhaka during 1870 to 1890 were traced from among those old 
photographs. Besides displaying those photographs in the Ahsan Manzil Museum galleries the 
authority has also published an Album with those photographs captioning ‘Photographic Album 
of Old Dhaka’. # 


it was not sufficient to equip the Ahsan Manzil Museum with the original relics of the Nawabs of 
Dhaka mentioned above. Specially it was necessary to decorate the galleries in accordance with 
the photographs taken by Mr.Fritz Kapp in 1904 and for which more and more collection of relics 
was necessary to be procured: In this circumstance, the museum authority collected many relics 
keeping parity with the original, from different persons and various curio shops. 


Documentation and photographing of the objects: 


Proper documentation has been made for each and every objects collected for this museum. An 
accession number is given for every object along with indicating its year of collection. From this 
it can be easily ascertained how many objects have been obtained for a particular year. The 
usable articles of the Nawabs of Dhaka, and objects collected from various sources comparing 
with originals have been classified as first grade museum objects. Beside those, furniture, 
photograph and oil paintings which have been made anew according to the photographs of 1904, 
are categorized as second grade objects. Presently the numbers of first grade objects are 3757 
and second grade number are 320. A classified list of the museum objects has also been made 
here.” 


At the time of collection of objects a register is maintained in which date of collection, description 
of objects, measurement, find place, price, name and address of seller/donor etc. are recorded 
and one accession number is ascertained for each object in chronological order. Necessary 
photographs of the object is also taken and preserved in an Album and attached to the accession 
number on its body. Afterwards for every object a printed blue paper sheet is used where 15 
requisite columns depicting the various necessary information are filled in details. The signature 
of concerned employees are taken on it and preserved as permanent inventory in the record room. 
A bound inventory register has been made consisting 400 pages bearing such types of blue paper 
sheet with information. 


As the part of digitalization program undertaken by the Bangladesh National Museum in 2012, 
this museum has taken color photographs of all the objects and preserved those in a hard disk 
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and C.D. and also kept the record of all the objects in excel-sheet by inserting them along with 
necessary information and picture. This will ease finding any information about any objects in 
no time by clicking the computer button. Every year a physical verification and stock taking is 
made by constituting a committee with concerned employees. 


Exhibition and Visuality (Display) of the Museum: 


Ahsan Manzil Museum is a palace which relates to the Nawabs of Dhaka and as such it reflects 
the memories of the Nawabs. Basically the in house atmosphere and the various activities of the 
Nawabs are displayed in this museum. The palace building with dome was actually the sadar 
kutchary (headquarter) of the Nawabs. Here the Meeting Room, Drawing Room, Dining Room. 
Library Room, Card Room, Billiards Room, Bali Room etc. were housed and those were basically 
established concerning the male members. On the other hand the Andarmahal was used as 
residential purpose and both male and female members of the family lived there. The photographs 
taken by Mr. Fritz Kapp in 1904 helped to make a fruitful display in this museum. 3! 


There are twenty-three rooms where display is made out of thirty one rooms of the palace building 
(Rangmahal). Among these, nine galleries are displayed according to the original environment on 
the basis of the photographs of Mr. Fritz Kapp. Some household material and broken utensils 
which were gathered in the store and crockery room of Ahsan Manzil and the old office of Nawab 
Estate, Edward House were used for display after proper conservation. Besides those, many 
objects were also collected comparing with the old ones. Necessary furniture and paintings are 
made and painted anew according to the original from the photographs of the different rooms of 
the palace taken in 1904. Besides, the other 14 rooms have been decorated depicting the history 
of the Palace; incidences taken place herein and different activities of the Nawabs by way of 
collecting information’s, documents, relics, painting and photographs. 


Introduction to the galleries are as under: 





Photo-4,Utensil(Kettle,Sugarpot,Milkpot & Photo-5, Hukka Bowl, Cut glass, Found 
Cup),Porcelain, Found At Ahsan Manzil, At Ahsan Manzil , 19° Century A.D., 
19" Century A.D., Height-13 cm(Kettle) . Height-24 cm . Acc.no, A-2002.41 


Acc.no. A-2002.27-.30 
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Gallery No -1: Introducing Ahsan Manzil -1 


Situated on the eastern part of the palace, the original purpose of the room isnot known itis now 
used for introducing history of Ahsan Manzil Some photographs and a big painting depict 
dilapidated and reconstructed condition of the palace . Some crockery used by the Nawabs is 
shown in the original almirahs. A silver filigree model of Ahsan Manzil with the feature existed 
before the tornado of 1888 A.D. has also been displayed here. | 


Gallery No-2: introducing Ahsan Manzil-Il 


The antecedent of this room is also not available The historical events related with the palace 
are written here in panels. The architectural feature and gradual development of the palace are 
shown in photographs. Some ground plan made by the Department of Architecture at the time of 
its reconstruction is also put here. Some beautiful specimens of chandeliers shade made of cut 
glass and various utensils are also displayed here. 





Photo-6, Palace Dining Room, (Present view Photo-7, Curry Dish, Porcelain, Found At 
) Displayed According to the Photograph of Ahsan Manzil, 19'* Century AD. Height-18 
1904 em .Dia-47.5,. Acc.no. A-92.47 


Gallery No-3: Palace Dining Room 


It was a formal dining room of the Nawabs. Guests from this country and abroad all were 
entertained here . The room has been arranged on the basis of the photographs of Mr.Fritz Kapp 
taken in 1904. Chair, table, fan and light fittings are made anew or collected like original ones 
The photographs hanged on walls are from the album of the Nawabs, collected from the Edward 
House. Except the candle stands, all the big almirahs, mirrors and utensils made of glass and 
porcelain are original and were used by the Nawabs. The ceiling fans are converted to Ac from De. 
system. The floor decoration with beautiful biscuit shaped color tiles have been remade according 
= to old broken materials. 
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Gallery No -4 : Round Room (Ground floor) 


The dome of the Ahsan Manzil seen from outside is erected above on this round room. It separates 
the palace into two equal parts. Above it there ‘s also another round room on the first floor. Just 
. below the dome on the roof there is an octagonal room, where from the beautiful panorama of the 
Buriganga river can be enjoyed. Except the marble round table all the exhibits of the gallery are 
original and were used by the Nawabs. Those are shield, swords, elephant skull with tusk, buffalo 
head with horns and wooden partition with perforated decoration. 





-Photo-8, Decorated Door Leaf, Wood Carving, 
Found At Edward House, 19" Century A.D., 
Height-228 cm. Acc.no. A-88.71 


Gallery No -S: The Grand Stair-Case (ground floor) 


Here is an extraordinary wooden stair-case formerly broken in parts, but reconstructed according 
to the photograph of Fritz Kapp taken in 1904. The mind-blowing decoration used in its railing 
balusters is the cluster of grape motif. The swords, shields and spears exhibited here were found 
in the Ahsan Manzil. A door, tastefully decorated with south-east Asian style of wood carving has 
also been displayed here. | 


Gallery No -6 : Ahsanullah Memorial Hospital: 


Nawabzadi Akhtar Banoo Begum, the daughter of Nawab Khwaja Ahsanullah established a hospital 
named ‘Sir Ahsanullah Jubilee Memorial Hospital’ at her own expense. The then Governor of 
Bengal opened the hospital on 9 July 1935 A.D. 
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The poor people specially unable, needy and conservative women were admitted there. The 
hospital was closed after 1940 for unknown reason. Some medical apparatus and patient list 
register were found when the Government acquired Ahsan Manzil and out of those a few are 
displayed in this gallery. 


Photo-9, The Darbar Hall of the Nawabs has been 
prepared as Muslim.League Gallery. Founder 
Leaders of All India Muslim League Displayed 
here Through Large Oil Painting 





Gallery No -7: Muslim League Gallery 


_ The room was used as Darbar Hall or Meeting Room of the Nawabs. Here justice was meted out to 
local people according to traditional panchayet system. A strict order was announced in their 
Zamidary that without Nawab’s arbitration none would go to the court of the Government. It is 
now prepared for Muslim League Gallery in honor of Nawab Salimullah’s contribution to its 
formation. A large oil painting of the leaders who attended the Conference in 1906 in Dhaka is 
hung here. Some original objects used by the Nawabs are also exhibited. A unique octagonal table 
with tortoise shaped leg from Italy has also been displayed here. 


Photo-10, Attardan(Otto pot) silver 
Filigree, Found at Ahsan Manzil, 19" 
Century A.D., Height-i8cm . Acc.no.A-30 
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Gallery No - 8 : Biliard Room 






This gallery has been arranged on the basis of photograph taken in 1904 with remade billiard 
table, light fittings, sofa etc.Skulls with horns of various animals collected by the Nawabs are 
exhibited on walls. The Nawabs were great patron of modern sports, both indoor and outdoor. 
The present billiard room shows their keen interest in western indoor games and taste in western 
life style. Here entertainments were kept ready for their friends and high government officials 
both native and European. 


Photo-11, Big iron Chest with 94 Drawers, Found 
at Ahsan Manzil, 19 Century A.D., Height-254cm 
W-148. Acc.no. A-90.1844 





Gallery No -9: Chest Room 


The room was used as coffer room of the Nawab family. Family valuables were also kept in it. It 
was almost closed with blind brick walls except a passage shut with a large iron door shutter in 
north-east wall. The present doors are created by breaking the wall for free movement of the 
visitors. The exhibited medium and small sizes iron safe and wooden almirahs are the original 
objects used by the Nawabs.The very big iron chest holding- 94 drawers is an interesting exhibit 
of this room and its manufacturer was Chubb’s patent safe deposit, London. The room proclaims 
witness of the huge treasury of Nawabs. 
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Gallery No -10: Introducing the Nawabs 


The gallery is planned to introduce the renowned personalities of Nawab family. With 
life-size oil paintings of Nawab Khwaja Abdul Ghani, Nawab Khawaja Ahsanullah and. 
Nawab Khwaja Salimullah with their biographies also given in short. Besides these, 
portraits of Nawab Habibullah, Khwaja Nazimuddin and Nawab Khwaja Mohammad 
Yousufjan are shown here. A genealogical tree of the Dhaka Nawab family in deta ts is 
shown here. Some personal diary and land lease deeds of Nawab Khwaja Ahsanullak are 
also displayed here 


Photo-12,Decorated Hot Plate,Pporcelain, 
Found at Ahsan Manzil, 19" Century A.D., Dia-26 





No 10 (A) Corner Staircase Room 


Different types of porcelain and glass wares used by the Nawabs are displayed here with two very 
big almirahs. Originally two rooms were here with ground and first floor. At the time of 
reconstruction a new staircase was built here for the visitor. 


Gallery No -11 : Portrait- 


The floor of this room is made of wood and it was a residing room. But no furniture or description 
has been found. The Nawab family was famous for social and political activities. They had close 
connection with many renowned personalities of that time. Portraits in oil painting of the 
politicians, landlords, social reformers and educationst of the contemporary period of the Nawabs 
are hung here. Some coins and medals used by the Nawabs are also shown here. 


Gallery No -12 : In Memory of Salimullah 


It was also a residing room. To commemorate the contribution of Nawab Sir Salimilah, this room 
has been dedicated to his memory with related photographs, illustrated album, documents and 
mementos. His private letters and personal belongings have also been displayed. The family 
members of his time and their illustrated information are also given here. Some official seals with 
Persian script and personal belongings of them are also put here. 

Gallery No -13: Portrait-ll 

This gallery is also arranged to show the great persons of the Nawabs’ time. Like gallery No.11, 
Portraits of poets, litterateurs, intellectuals, scientists, historians of the Nawabs’ era are hung 
here. The ivory works displayed here were found at Ahsan Manzil. A gangway which connected the 
palace building with Andarmahal is the interesting scene of this gallery. 
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Photo-13,Decorated Round Table, Wood , 
remade, 


Gallery No -14 : Hindustani Room 


According to Fritz Kapp’s photograph it is known as Hindustani Room. Probably high born guests 
of northern India used to entertained and stay here. Table, Chair, show-case and other furniture 
and wallpaper are made in accordance to photograph of 1904 . Some objects are collected keeping 
similarity with other ones of Ahsan Manzil. 


Photo-14, Hindustani Room, Displayed According 
to the Photograph of 1904 





Gallery No -15: Grand Stair-Case ( First Floor) 


The stair-case has been repaired according to the photograph of 1904. The grape decoration on 
the railing baluster are made like original. The decorated wooden ceiling and hanging crystal 
lamps are original but repaired. The photographs on the wall are from the album of the Nawabs. 


Spear, shields and other weapons displayed here were found in this palace. 
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Gallery No -16 : Library Room 


It was the Nawabs private library. It is also arranged according photograph of 1904. The Nawabs 
collected different types of books. Of these more than one thousand books on law and justice, 
novel, science, sports etc. and albums have been purchased from Edward House and are displayed. 
Furniture, other than almirahs have been made like original. The stained glass (color glass) 
sheets on windows are fixed anew like the old ones. 


Gallery No -17: Card Room 


This gallery has also been arranged on the basis of photograph taken in 1904. Almost all the 
utensils are original and collected from either Ahsan Manzil or Edward House. Special type of 
Chair, table and show-case are made like originals. The chinitikery decoration (broken porcelain 
chips) on the floor and stained glass sheets decoration on windows are also reconstructed 
according to old broken materials. 


Gallery No -18 : Nawabs Contribution to Water Works in Dhaka 


This was used as subsidiary room for the guest at the time of the Nawabs. But it has now been 
arranged for showing objects and information about the first water works of Dhaka. Nawab 
Abdu! Ghani established first filtered tap water supply connection costing about two and ~a- half 
lacks of Taka. Its ceremonial foundation stone was laid on 6 April 1874 A.D. by the then Viceroy 
of India, Lord Northbrook. The supply connection was opened by F.B. Peacock, Commissioner of 
Dhaka Division on 22 May 1878. An imaginary oil painting has been made to show the ceremonious 


‘ event of the time. 


Gallery No -19 : State Bed Room 


The room has been termed in Fritz Kapp’s photograph taken in 1904 as State Bed Room. Many high 
officials including the Viceroy, Governor, Lieutenant Governors of British India came to Ahsan 
Manzil and rooms were kept for these royal guests. It is known that the rooms on the second floor 
of the eastern side were used for this purpose. But we have got photograph of only one bed room. 
To show an example of these, the extreme east room has been arranged in old fashion. The 
furniture, other than bed stead made of brass are made like original. Moreover utensils and most 
of other objects are taken from Ahsan Manzil and Edward House. No permanent latrine has been 
found’ in this place. They used temporary and movable latrines for which always servants were 
engaged. 


Gallery No -20 : Nawabs Contribution to Dhaka Electric Supply 


This was also a guest room and its floors is made of wood. It has been arranged to showing the 
objects and information about the first electric supply in Dhaka by Nawab Khwaja Ahsanullah in 
1901. It was inaugurated by Mr. C. Bolton, Member of the Revenue Board. A medium size generator 
was established to electrify Ansan Manzil and important areas and roads.of the Dhaka City. An 
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imaginary oil painting has been displayed to show the opening ceremony of electric supply. A list 
of expenditure incurred by the Dhaka Nawab Estate on charities and public welfare in home and 
abroad is also shown here on panels. 


Photo -15, Drawing Room of Ahsan 
Manzil (present view) Display 
Arranged According to the 
Photograph of 1904 





Gallery No -21: Palace Drawing Room 


The drawing room has been arranged on the basis of photograph taken in 1904. Honorable guests 
were entertained here. Besides, it was used as meeting room for high officials and leaders. The 
floor of the room is made of wood. The roof is also made of wooden vaulted ceiling and decorated 
with geometric panel design. The big bowl shaped hanging light made of cut-glass is original one. 
Collected old Dc. type fans are hung here to give effect of the past. Except two old big mirrors other 
furniture are made like originals. Most of the utensils and flower vase are collected from Ahsan 
Manzil and Edward House. The wide open verandah to the south of the room assists to enjoy the 
wonderful views of the Buriganga along with its front greenery scenes. 


Gallery No -22 : Round Room (First Floor) 


The dome on the top of the palace is erected above on this room. This is the central point of the 
palace. The upper portion of this room is octagonal to support the lofty dome. Except the marble 
round table all the exhibited arms and amours of this gallery are from Ahsan Manzil. From its 
front verandah, the big open stair-case slowly drops down to the south flower garden of the 
palace. l 


Gallery No -23 : Ball Room 
‘The Gallery has been arranged in accordance with the photograph of 1904. There was no other 


such gorgeous ball room like this in Dhaka at that time. It was from the time of Khwaza Alimallah 
that ball dance was arranged for their English friends. 


The Nawabs are patron of both eastern and western cultures. Here, they at times arranged Indian 
classical music and dance, and sometimes western music and ball-dance for the European guest. 
An imaginary large oil painting of such singing and dancing scenes are placed here to throw some 
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light on the past. The decorative silver throne chair, the crystal chair-tables and the flower vases 
are original, but the other furniture are made anew comparing with the photograph of 1904. The 
wooden floor has been reconstructed to some extent but the decorated wooder vaulted false 
ceiling restored like original. 


The Visitors as Watcher 


The Ahsan Manzil Museum is visited by numerous sight-seer and visitors. The visitors face 
difficulties in passing over the narrow lanes of Old Dhaka overcoming the traffic jams. Local 
people, foreigners, teachers, students, male, female, and children visit the museum every day. 
Teachers and students are allowed free entrance if contacted beforehand. The research scholars 
also get the same facilities. On certain special holyday and national days free entrance is 
allowed for the deprived, disabled and autistic children. The number of visitor who watched the 
museum in the last five years are furnished below: ” 





Photo-16, Foreign Dignitaries(DG, Land 
Records Survey of Assam, india) 
Watching the Display.Date:29.7.2013 






Visitors with entrance ticket 
{Local & SAARC countries) 













Visitors on special holiday 
and national days (without 
entrance ticket) including 
student and deprived children. 













Visitors within school programs 
(teacher-students,without ticket) 
Special guest: 

(including official dignitaries) 


(a ) Bangladeshi | 
(b) Foreign national 
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Equipping the Galleries at Andarmahal: 


As the required renovation work of Andarmahal was yet to be completed and as such, the arranging 
of galleries therein was also pending which has now been started. The style of living of the 
Nawabs, the residential atmosphere , the influential personalities of the family and various 
documents and information’s have been displayed in twelve galleries here. There is a plan to 
establish a library at the ground floor of the Andarmahali 


The identifications of the galleries are :- 


1. Documents related to the Nawabs 2. Famous male personalities of the 
family 

3. Panchayet sardar of Dhaka: History and 4. Famous female personalities of the 

works i family 

5. Carriages of the Nawabs (diorama) 6. Utensils and house decoration items 
of the Nawabs 

7. Garden houses of the Nawabs (diorama) 8. Sports, literature and cultural activities 

of the Nawbs 
9. Contemporary labor ,workman and 10. Festival and fairs of the Nawabs’ time 


employees of the Nawab Estate 


11. Nawabs’ Bedroom atmosphere (diorama) 12. Hammamkhana (Thebathroom) 
l (diorama) 
Work is in progress to equip these galleries with relevant information, clues, photographs, paintings 
and diorama 


Collection of objects and development of exhibition is a continuous process. The relics used by 
the Nawabs of Dhaka are still on search for collection. This museum will be further improved and 
enriched through more collection of information, relics and other things concerned and through 
further research. 
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The Indian Legal History Museum: Conceptualization and Vision 
Indubala Nahakpam” 


introduction: 


Law in India has evolved from religious prescription to the current constitutional and legal 
system we have today, traversing through secular legal systems and the common law. India has a 
recorded legal history starting from the Vedic ages and some sorts of civil law system may have 
been in place during the Bronze age, the Indus Valley Civilization. Law as a matter of religious 
prescriptions and philosophical discourse has an illustrious history in India. Emanating from 
the Vedas, the Upanishads and other religious texts and manuscripts, it was a fertile field enriched 
by practioners from different Hindu Philosophical Schools and later by the Jainas and the 
Buddhists. 


The Secular Jaw in India varied widely from one region to another region and even from ruler to 
ruler of that kingdom. Court systems for civil and criminal matters were essential features of . 
many ruling dynasties of ancient India. (* Law and legal System of Ancient Egypt: An example of 
such documentation Is the record of the famous trial of the tomb robbers, recorded on the 
Leopold II - Amherst Papyrus. This document, now in the British Museum, records the robbery of 
tombs during the reigns of Ramesses IX and Ramesses XI.) 


Excellent secular court systems existed under the Mauryans (321-185 B.C) and the Mughals (15% 
to 19" centuries) with the later giving way to the current common law system and as well as the 
Jaina manuscripts of Uttaradhyayana sutra where the philosophy and doctrine of a monk, the 
laws he has to follow to attain samavasarana or salvation is recorded. 


Understanding the vision and conceptuallzation of museum: 


The Legal History Museum will be a visual journey into India’s past where Indian laws were 
enacted and practiced in those times and present more than 2500 years ago. The museum will be 
unique in its approach to deal with the history of development of precedent in India, with the role 
of rare and old manuscripts and books like the “Laws of Manu’, Manuic laws of India prevailed 
during ancient times. It was first translated in English in 1794 by Sir William Jones, a philologist 
and a Judge of the British Supreme Court of Judicature in Calcutta. Manusmriti written by the 
ancient sage Manu prescribes ten essential rules for the observance of Dharma: Patience (dhriti), 
forgiveness (kshama), piety or self-control (dama), honesty (asteya), sanctity (shauch), control of 


* Curator, Indian Legal History Museum, Gujarat National Law University, Gandhinagar, Gujarat 
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senses (indraiya-nigrah}, reason (dhi), knowledge or learning (vidya), truthfulness (satya) and 
absence of anger (krodha). Manu further writes, “Nonviolence, truth, non-coveting, purity of body 
and mind, control of senses are the essence of Dharma”. Therefore, dharmic laws govern not only 
the individual but all in society. 


Fatwa-ye-firoz shahi also known as figh-e-firoz shahi compiled in Persian and Arabic gave guidance 
to gadis and muftis and tried to organize.the relationship of Muslim rulers and non-Muslim 
(Hindu) subjects by providing them equal rights relating to the protection of life and property and 
to explain economic transactions in the Indian context. Fatwa-e-alamgirl is a compilation of law 
created at instance of Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb. It served as the basis of law and doctrine 
Imposed by Aurangzeb throughout his empire. 


The Legal History Museum will be categorized in different galleries according to the chronology of 
the legal system. 


i) indian legal Manuscripts 

ii) | Timeline of Indian legal history 

ili) Artifacts, Bust, serigraphs, sculptures related to the history of law 
iv) Dioramas or walk in diorama, courtroom related to Indian law. 

v) Hall of Fame 


The museum will be dedicated to understanding of the culture, history and society of india and its 
people. It will also be a space that will bring together an Innovative mix of exhibitions, research 
and education. The museum would be a place of inspiration, dialogue and reflection. The legal 
history museum will reflect earlier eras of Indian history, laws dharmashastras : and represent 
the elaborate scholastic system of an expert tradition. 


The museum will be designed from a concept through to a physical, three-dimensional exhibition. 
It is a continually evolving field, drawing on innovative, creative and practical solutions to the 
challenge of developing communicative environments that ‘tells a story’ in a three-dimensional 
space. It will use a wide range of technologies and techniques to develop experiences that will 
resonate with diverse audiences enabling these targeted audiences to access the messages, 
stories and objects of an exhibit. There are different types of exhibit, ranging from museum 
exhibitions, to retail and trades show spaces, to themed attractions, and visitor centers. All these 
types of exhibits will aim to communicate a message through engaging their audiences in 
meaningful and compelling interactions. 
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Display Plan: 


1. Ground Floor: (3 century B.C. to 14% century AD). It will showcase legal historical contents 
from Indus Valley civilization (especially marine trade) and dynasties of different kingdom 
according to chronology. 


2. First Floor (14% century to 18“ century AD). It will display legal historical content and 
diversity of medieval India mainly dominated by Rajputana, Mughal and different 
company rules. | 


n 


~ 3. Second Floor: (19* century — till date). It will display legal historical contents from the 
British period in India and legal aspects of Independent India. This gallery will 
accommodate Hall of Fame. This gallery will also accommodate ‘Around the World’ multi- 
media interactive panels highlighting all five continents and their legal history. 


Holographic display : 


Holography is a technique, which enables three-dimensional images to be made. It involves the 
use of a laser, interference, and diffraction, light intensity recording and suitable illumination of 
the recording. The image changes as the position and orientation of the viewing system changes 
` in exactly the same way as if the object were still present, thus making the image appear three- 
dimensional. The holographic recording itself is not an image; it consists of an apparently random 
structure of varying intensity, density or profile. . 


Holographic display is a type that uses electro-holography for recording and reconstructing 3D 
objects. This display has advantages over other 3D dispiays; for example, it can reconstruct 3D 
images with full parallax. l 


Trace the history using interactive map: 


To trace history map, whether we would like to take visitors on a walking tour of the Harappan 
civilization or want to let students know the route taken by Hiu en Tsang during his journey from 
China to India, we can get them involved with the use of interactive maps. With pop up text, zoom 
in feature and roll over boxes offering additional information about specific areas of the map, 
can even go beyond the prescribed text to discuss a few rélevant matters, and making the history 
lessons seem like taking a few steps back in time. 


Imagine how thrilling it would be to take a virtual walk past the maze of lanes and by-lanes of 
Harappa, use relevant symbols to find out the location of drinking water wells, bathing houses, 
and sewage drains etc to understand the highly sophisticated system of waste removal in those 
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days. Rather than cramming up stale text, such intasactive learning would make visitors more 
interested in the lessons and retain the details for life. Many interactive maps also come packed 
with student quizzes, which can create a competitive atmosphere and test how much every student 
has learned from the lessons and the maps. Therefore, whether it is the historical facts of Africa, 
Europe, or Asia, students can test their mettle using the quizzes. 


Interactive maps act as a great resource to make history lessons fun and interesting, also helping 
the research related work. The Legal History Museum will use this technology to make the students 
use these maps as a great starting point for amassing general and specific information about 
various historical locations and events. 


Sc 
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E-Socializing the Museum (Some New Documents) 
Vismay H. Raval” 


One of the greatest challenges of the century is the balancing of centrifugal forces from the 
accelerated pace of all forms of globalisation with the centripetal forces of localisation and 
indigenisation. The tension between the two is creative, and yet, if itis not facilitated with integrity 
and ethical understanding, we stand to lose the rich and varied cultural diversity of humanity. 
This facilitation is being addressed in different ways in different cultural contexts. Culture diversity 
in human development is a major area of concern for any nation. Culture is now recognised as 
one of the four pillars of development along with environmental conservation, social and economic 
development. Museology is now being considered as part of the discourse of sustainable heritage 
development.1 


A museum in any nation and on any theme is developed for the benefit of the people, for people 
and by the people. In today’s context, when new technology and electronic gadgets have become 
each and every one’s daily life. Every Museum must have to have found a way to explore a new 
opportunity to promote, acclaimatize and expand through this technology as this is the ultimate 
future of every common man. 


Before elaborating more on this topic, we must flashback ourselves with the evolution of man- 
kind with ever upgrading technology. 


History of computing 


Computing is intimately tied to the representation of numbers. The earliest known tool for use in 
computation was the abacus, and it was thought to have been invented in Babylon circa 2400 BC. 
Its original style of usage was by lines drawn in sand with pebbles. Around the 3rd century BC, 
Indian mathematician Pingala discovered the binary numeral system. In this system, still used 
today in all modern computers, a sequence of ones and zeros can represent any number. In the 7th 
century, Indian mathematician Brahmagupta gave the first explanation of the Hindu-Arabic numeral 
system and the use of zero as both a placeholder and a decimal digit. 


Before the development of the general-purpose computer, most calculations were done by humans. 
Tools to help humans calculate were then called “calculating machines”, by proprietary names, or 
even as they are now, calculators. By the 20th century, earlier mechanical calculators, cash 
registers, accounting machines, and so on were redesigned to use electric motors, with gear 
-position as the representation for the state of a variable. The word “computer” was a job title 


” Curator (Conservation) L.D. Museum, Nr. Gujarat University, Navrangpura, Ahmedabad, (E-mail) 
vismay.raval@gmail.com, (E-mall) info@ldmuseum.in, conservation@ldmuseum.in 
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assigned to people who used these calculators to perform mathematical calculations. By the 
1920s Lewis Fry Richardson’s interest in weather prediction led him to propose human computers 
and numerical analysis to model the weather; to this day, the most powerful computers on Earth 
are needed to adequately model its weather using the Navier-Stokesequations.2 


Companies like Friden, Marchant and Monroe made desktop mechanical calculators from the 
1930s that could add, subtract, multiply and divide. The era of modern computing began with a 
flurry of development before and during World War Il, as electronic circuit elements replaced 
mechanical equivalents, and digital calculations replaced analogue calculations. Machines such 
as the Z3, the Atanas off—Berry Computer, the Colossus computers, and the ENIAC were built by 
hand using circuits containing relays or valves (vacuum tubes).3 The first universal programmable 
computer was created by a team of scientists in Soviet Union (now Ukraine). The computer MESM 
{ Small Electronic Calculating Machine} became operational in 1950. This was the first generation 
computer. The first commercial computer was the Ferranti Mark 1, which was delivered to the 
University of Manchester in February 1951. From 1955 onwards transistors replaced vacuum 
tubes In computer designs, giving rise to the “second generation” of computers. A second generation 
computer, the IBM 1401, captured about one third of the world market. The explosion in the use of 
computers began with “third-generation” computers, in the 21st century, multi-core CPUs became 
commercially available. l 


r 


History of Internet 


Although the history of the Internet arguably begins in the 19th century with the invention of the 
telegraph system, the modern history of the Internet starts in the 1950s and 1960s with the 
development of computers. The internet has precursors that date back to the 19th century, 
especially the telegraph system, more than a century before the digital Internet became widely 
used in the second half of the 1990s. The concept of data communication - transmitting data 
between two different places, connected via some kind of- electromagnetic medium, such as radio 
or an electrical wire -predates the introduction of the first computers. Such communication 
systems were typically limited to point to point communication between two end devices. Telegraph 
systems and telex machines can be considered early precursors of this kind of communication. 
Since the 1990s, the Internet’s governance and organization has been of global importance to 
commerce. . l 


E-mail is often called the killer application of the Internet. However, it actually predates the 
Internet and was a crucial tool in creating it. E-mail started in 1965 as a way for multiple users of 
a time sharing mainframe computer to communicate. In 1971 Ray Tomlinson created what was to 
become the standard Internet e-mail address format, using the @ sign to separate user names 
from host names. f 


it is also pleasant surprise to note that “the largest one-day online event” (February 8, 1996) up to 
that date; took place on the then-active website, cyber24.com. It was headed by photographer Rick 
` Smolan. A photographic exhibition was unveiled at the Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum 
of American History on January 23, 1997, featuring 70 photos from the project.4 
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The first mobile phone with Internet connectivity was the Nokia 9000 Communicator, launched in ` 
Finland in 1996. Japan launched the first mobile Internet service, i-mode, in 1999 and this is 
considered the birth of the mobile phone Internet services. In 2001 the mobile phone email system 
by Research In Motion for their Blackberry product was launched in America. To make efficient use 
of the small screen and tiny keypad and one-handed operation typical of mobile phones, a specific 
document and networking model was created for mobile devices, the Wireless Application Protocol 
(WAP). Most mobile device Internet services operate using WAP. The growth of mobile phone services 
was initially a primarily Asian phenomenon with Japan, South Korea and Taiwan all soon finding 
the majority of their Internet users accessing resources by phone rather than by PC. Developing 
countries followed, with India, South Africa, Kenya, Philippines and Pakistan all reporting that the 
majority of their domestic users accessed the Internet from a mobile phone rather than a PC. 


Web 1.0 and 2.0 


Web 1.0, or web, refers to the first stage of the World Wide Web linking web pages with hyperlinks. 
Making more simple to understand Web 1.0 Is any common web-page or biog which is Web-as- 
information-source. Where a publishing authority is putting all Information related to him/her/ 
institution/organization. . 


Web 2.0 websites allow users to do more than just retrieve information. By increasing what was 
already, possible in “Web 1.0”, they provide the user with more user-interface, software and storage 
- facilities, all through their browser. A very important part of Web 2.0 is the social Web, which is a 
‘fundamental shift in the way people communicate. The soclal web consists of a number of online 
tools and platforms where people share their perspectives, opinions, thoughts and experiences. 
Web 2.0 applications tend to interact much more with the end user. For marketers, Web 2.0 offers 
an opportunity to engage consumers. A growing number of marketers are using Web 2.0 tools to 
collaborate with consumers on product development, service enhancement and promotion. ' 
Companies can use Web 2.0 tools to Improve collaboration with both Its business partners and 
consumers. . l l 


Social networking sites and their working pattern 


Web 2.0 has given endless opportunity to thelr users to share and express themselves by any 
- media and accordingly there are many social networking sites have come into the existence. 
According to some surveys there are more than 400 such sites are at present in existence. Out of 
these virtual communities 15 social networking sites are having more than 100 million active 
users with them. | am narrating down few of the representative of such sites. 


Twitter 


Twitter is a website, owned and operated by Twitter Inc., which offers a social networking and 
micro blogging service, enabling its users to send and read.messages called tweets. Tweets are text- 
based posts of up to 140 characters displayed on the user’s profile page. Tweets are publicly - 
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visible by default; however, senders can restrict message delivery to Just their followers. All users 
can send and receive tweets via the Twitter website (twitter.com), compatible external applications 
(such as for smart phones), or by Short Message Service (SMS) available in certain countries. The 
service is totally free in accessing. Twitter was created in March 2006 by Jack Dorsey and launched 
in July. Since then Twitter has gained popularity worldwide and is estimated to have 200 million 
_ users, generating 65 million tweets a day and handling over 800,000 search queries per day. It is. 
sometimes described as the “SMS of the Internet”. Some notable museums using Twitter to 
communicate with their visitors and non-visitors are National Museum of American History, The 
Victoria and Albert Museum, The British Museum, Tate galleries, National Museum of Ireland, 
Smithsonian Institutes. Some museums from India are also having presence here, that is Indira 
Gandhi Rashrtriya Manav Sangrhalaya and Lalbhal Dalatbhal Museum. Many museum bodies 
such as ICOM, ICCROM, UK-ICOM, INC-ICOM, UNESCO etc. are also can be found and followed here. 


Wikipedia 


Wikipedia is a free, web-based, collaborative, multilingual encyclopaedia project supported by 
the non-profit Wikimedia Foundation. Its 18 million articles (over 3.6 million in English) have been 
written collaboratively by volunteers around the world, and almost all of its articles can be edited 
by anyone with access to the site. Wikipedia was launched in 2001 and has become the largest and 
most popular general reference work on the Internet, ranking around seventh among all websites 
on Alexa and having 365 million readers. Almost all the leading Museums in the world is having 
information about them on this website. 


Facebook 


Facebook is a social networking service and website launched in February 2004. As of January - 
2011, Facebook has more than 600 million active users. Users may create a personal profile, add 
other users as friends, and exchange messages, including automatic notifications when they update 
their profile. Additionally, users may join common interest user groups, organized by workplace, 
school or college, or other characteristics. Facebook allows anyone who declares themselves to be 
at least 13 years old to become a registered user of the website at no fees. One of the most popular 
applications on Facebook is the Photos application, where users can upload albums and photos. 
Facebook allows users to upload an unlimited number of photos. Facebook has affected the social 
life and activity of people in various ways. It can reunite lost family members and friends. Some 
notable museums using Facebook to communicate with their visitors and non-visitors are Asian 
Civilization Museum, National Museum of American History, The Victoria and Albert Museum, The 
British Museum, Tate galleries, National Museum of Ireland, Smithsonian Institutes. Some museums 
from India are also having presence here, that are Indira Gandhi Rashrtriya Manav Sangrhalaya 
and Lalbhai Dalatbhai Museum. Many museum bodies such as ICOM, ICCROM, UK-ICOM, INC- 
ICOM, UNESCO etc. are also can be found and followed here. 


YouTube 


YouTube is a video-sharing website on which users can upload, share, and view videos at no fees. 
Unregistered users may watch videos, and registered users may upload an unlimited number of 
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videos. Youtube was founded in February 2005. In May 2010, it was reported that YouTube was 
serving more than two billion videos a day, which it described as “nearly double the prime-time 
audience of all three major US television networks combined. Before the launch of YouTube in 2005, 
` there were few easy methods available for ordinary computer users who wanted to post videos 
online. With its simple interface, YouTube made it possible for anyone with an Internet connection 
to post a video that a worldwide audience could watch within a few minutes. The wide range of 
topics covered by YouTube has turned video sharing into one of the most important parts of Internet 
culture. [t is also important to note Indian connection as in March 2010, YouTube began free 
streaming of certain content, including 60 cricket matches of the Indian Premier League. According 
to YouTube, this was the first worldwide free online broadcast of a major sporting event. All 
Important lectures, events and few videos from exhibition has been posted by Indira Gandhi 
Rashtriya Manav Sangrahalaya on their own Museum. 


Endless opportunities for a small and medium size museum 


With all above given introductory material, it can easily understand how this powerful media can 
be made accessible in day-to-day routine of Museum activities. This entire site can be very exciting 
and Innovative tool according to their usage in Museum marketing, Publicity, Exhibition, Education 
and Communication. 


ROLE IN MUSEUM MARKETING 


Major social networking services are absolute free to use, and a museum only requires a person to 
handle these sites, a computer and internet connection. So it is very cost effective and hustle-free 
in usage. Any museum can use these services to establish themselves as a active brand with great 
education and entertaining potentiality 


ROLE IN MUSEUM PUBLICITY 


All Museums can encourage their visitors to follow them on the respective services which Museum 
Is managing. By doing this all small.news related to change, addition in exhibition or any 
forthcoming events can be publicized accurately to the target audience. 


ROLE IN MUSEUM EXHIBITION, EDUCATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Social networking sites are great source for learning, all staff member can access to the references 
related to collection to know about it very correctly in any form, videos, images, audio or text. 
Museum can also use these facilities as their own educational tools to communicate with visitors 
by simply putting links of these references on nearby labels. 


Conclusion 


Social networking services is equally effective for both Museum visitors and non-visitors and 
every Museum can recognize it as their out-reach activities for the audience who can use computers 
& internet. These can also open the gate for smaller and mid-size Museums which cannot think to 
have their own ‘Virtual Museums’, but with the availability of such services anyone can take 
control over it. The world of Social Networking Services is such simple that an individual has to do 
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any of these searches, create and share. E-socializing enable museums to extend from traditional 
exhibitions, research, collection, and education to more innovative communications, information, 
empiricism, leisure and much more. 
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Endnote 


Museum can also use Visual or Audio files from these as contextual material to the collection if 
needed, by just following copyright laws. 


Museum staff can also learn about other Museums and activities to enhance their own working 
standards by just clicking their profiles. Social networking services has narrowed down the gaps 
between two Institutions and individuals at such narrow gap that inter-institutional or institutional- 
individuals’ interaction can be made with great ease. Anyone can send any material with their 
queries and can be responded with equal ease by other end. 
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Specialised Museum Outreach Service for Deprived Children: A Need 


Dhriti Ray” 


Introduction 


Museum Is for all and it is established for the development of society. The latest definition of 
museum, coined by the International Council of Museums (ICOM) in 2007 stated that, ‘A museum 
is a non-profit, permanent institution in the service of society and its development, open to the 
public, which acquires, conserves, researches, communicates and exhibits the tangible and 
intangible heritage of humanity and its environment for the purposes of education, study and 
enjoyment’. In defining museum, ICOM since the beginning has emphasized on various roles of 
museum as acquisition, preservation, conservation, research and exhibition focusing the service 
of society and its development. It is the fact that museum Is for all the people in the society and Its 
contribution should focus on the development of society. For a museum, contribution towards 
development should come in terms of knowledge dissemination about the tangible and intangible 
heritage covering history, science, technology, culture, traditions etc. of own country to link a 
person with his/her own course of origin. 


‘India is now the country of 470 million children * and out of that 170 millions ? are deprived. 
Considerable number of children out of the deprived community is staying in different Institutional 
Care Homes established by the respective State Governments and different Non Government 
Organisations. In West Bengal more than 2000 Children from 0 to 18 years including Children 
Conflict with Law (CCL) are staying in 18 Government and 5 NGO run Institutional Care Homes. 
Sometimes these children stay temporary or in majority of cases for a long period and even for 
whole life. The Juvenile Justice (Care and Protection of Children} Amendment Act 2006 and the 
integrated Child Protection Scheme 2009 have sought to enhance standards of institutional care 
aligning these with the best interest of children. Though in present infrastructural system It is a 
difficult task but the caregivers are trying to ensure basic physical requirements of boarder 
` children.-These captive children are deprived of their basic rights of survival, protection, 
development and participation, which are the basic mandates of the United Nations Conventions 
on Rights of Children (UNCRC) of 1989. This was ratified by the Government of India in 1992. 
Limited resource has restricted authorities to plan any innovative for the all round development 
of children. 


" Assistant Professor, Department of Museology, University of Calcutta 
1 Census, 2011 
2 ICPS, Guidellne, 2009 of Government of India 
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Museum has freedom to work beyond its boundary and also has its accountability towards the 
need of the society. A specialised outreach education programme in the respective homes, based 
on museum’s collection on indian Heritage and Science for a day or more can enlighten this 
special category of children who are striving for a little entertainment and knowledge. 


Who are deprived children? 


Children between 0-18 years of age, who are rescued from various source points and now staying 
In the Institutional Care Homes are considered as deprived children. There are following categories 
of deprived children: 


e Homeless children, like street children, railway platform children, victim of 
Natural Calamities, run away children etc. 


e Destitute like very poor and needy children 
e Orphans without parents or guardian 


© Conflict of Law—accused under Juvenile Justice Act, 2000 & Amendment Act, 
. 2006 of Government of India ' 


e Contact with Law—witness or associated with accused under Juvenile Justice 
Act or any other Indian Legislation 


e = Trafficked children who are rescued from different locations and in the process 
of restoration to their home In India or repatriation in the home country. 
About the institutional care homes: 


in each and every district of Indian States and Union Territories there are number of Institutional 
Care Homes for giving temporary sheiter to children till attaining their 18 years and in exceptional 
cases till 21 years of age. Generally, children up to 18 years of age stay in Shelter Homes, Children 
Homes and Observation Homes and children after gaining adulthood could stay from 18-21 years 
of age in After Care Homes. Out of these Institutional Care Homes, Shelter Homes and Children 
Homes are for Children in need of care and protection and Observation Home is strictly for 
Children in conflict of law and contact with law under the Juvenile Justice Act (Care and Protection 
of Children) Act, 2000 and Amendment Act, 2006. 


Indian Legislations on ensuring Child Rights 
The United Nations Conventions on Child Rights (1989) ratified by Govt. of India on 1992 
This convention Is responsible for ensuring children their— 
Right to Survival with availing, food, shelter and cloths 


Right to Development with having education and training 
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Rights to Participation in all activities and works that are related with the best interest 
of children 


Rights to Protection from all sorts of acts that may harm children 
Right of children to Free and Compulsory Education Act, 2009 


This is the Fundamental Act of India and ensures children the Right of compulsory education. No 
one can deprive children between 6-14 years from obtaining formal education. 


Mandatory social accountability towards contributing 2% of profit for society's development 


This is the mandatory contribution as Corporate Social Responsibility of those Organizations, 
who are earning profit. These organizations are responsible to spend 2% of their profit for the 
need of society. Now such organizations are working through various non-government 
organizations as well as through direct social services to contribute something for the development 
of society in the field of education and health. The 2020 Millennium Goal of India is to become a 
developed country where all children will have basic elementary education. 


Why a need for serving deprived children? 


Children tn Institutional Care Homes are innocent captive and deprived of: 


1. The captive children of the institutional care homes are deprived of their right to 

` “participation and right to development in terms of their all round development through 

learning, gathering knowledge about themselves and their surrounding, their science, 
history, culture and rights. Thus, a scenario of the violation of UNCRC is found here. 


2. In majority of Institutional care homes, there is no provision to send children in need of 
care and protection to formal schools outside the home. In many homes facllity of 
obtaining formal education is available for these children only within the home complex. 
But there are no facility of formal education is available for children In contact with law 
and in conflict with law. There is a clear violation of Right to Education Act, 2009:has 
been found in majority of Homes across India. 


3. Considering the situation many non government organizations have come forward to 
provide informal education to these deprived children to relive them from mental trauma 
and enlighten them with some knowledge and entertainment. ) 


4. There Is a very few scope in Homes for getting entertainment. Only National Television 
channel is available for them to hunt for entertainment. There is a very little or no chance 
for sport activity for children with conflict and contact with law. Sometimes few NGO 
people arrange some entertainment programme for them like sit and draw, crafts making, 
celebration of children’s day etc. 


r 
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5. Regarding Knowledge Development, no major activities are undergoing within homes. 
Though Library is present in many Homes but in absence of librarians many children are 
depriving of reading and enjoying books and journals. 


6. Where formal education is present within the Homes, no supportive education apart 
from class room teachings are available. Besides books there are very few media for 
obtaining knowledge about the outside world. 


7. There are provisions available for providing vocational training to children on any 
aspects, but government has limited resource and infrastructure for this and as a result 
children are depriving of some knowledge or skill that they could utilize in their future 
life to sustain outside the home environment. 


8. Children in Homes have plenty time that they spent very idly. It has been reported in many 
homes that children watch National Television Channel entire day without participating 
in any sport activities and studies. In the very valuable learning time of children they are | 
wasting time without acquiring any knowledge. 


Impact on children 


The above consequences are imparting long lasting impact on these children which are very much 
harmful for the entire society and its development. These Impacts can be presumed as follows : 


e They are the victim of the Neglect of Society, Government, Violation of basic child/human 
rights 


e Children are subjected to Peer Fighting, Corporal Punishment, Psychological Trauma, 
Inadequate/Lack of knowledge about society, country, own culture & heritage and science | 


Future of children 


If this condition persists for a long period of time then these children may suffer from inappropriate 
mental development due to lack of sufficient education, knowledge and exposure and in future 
when they will face the real consequences of outside world then they will not be able to cope with 
the demand of soclety and better livelihood. 


Scope of museum 


As an informal institution for dissemination of knowledge and education any museum can support 
these deprived children with their available resource and outreach capacity. Having the social 
accountability a museum cannot ignore deprived children. Museum Is the place for all who 
comes to museum as well as who cannot come to museum. For all each museum is responsible for 
dissemination of education and knowledge through its in house and outreach services. For the 
deprived children museum can develop need based educational programme on History, Culture, 
Science, Technology and Heritage that can be arranged within the Care Homes. 
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What museums can provide? 


Can develop theme based age appropriate edu-entertainment programme 

Can send museum bus to institutional care homes 

Can develop a museum corner within homes with fabricated objects of heritage 
Can organise workshop on Art & Craft and Science 

Can show films 

Can observe special days 


Can invite children on exposure visit on permission 


The benefit 


Out of these services museum can help our deprived children in following arenas: 


Source: 


These children will get informal education, knowledge and entertainment as well an 
exposure to their heritage and culture In the darkness of captive life 


Moral and Positive Development of Children 
Establish adherence to the components of society—its history, science and culture 


A better human being when they will be subjected to the mainstream population 


Census Report, Govt. of India 2011 


ICPS Guideline, Govt. of India, 2009 


‘Study on Child Abuse’, Ministry of Women & Child Development, Govt of India, 2007. 
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John Marshall’s Project of an Imperial Museum at Delhi 


Madhuparna Roychowdhury 


a 


This is a thumbnail sketch of a more complex story of how the vision of a National Museum in an 
imperial dress was articulated by Sir John Marshall in 1912, shortly after the capital of British 
India was transferred to Delhi. Contrary to a very influential argument, which traces the origin of 
the National Museum from the International Art Exhibition in 1948 in Delhi, there are adequate 
reasons for us to make out a different case. One can perhaps locate the roots of the policy towards 
the creation of a centralized custodian of cultural heritage in the British Imperial design of 
establishing an Imperial Museum at Delhi as early as 1912 when the capital of the Indian Empire 
was shifted from Calcutta to New Delhi.? Obviously enough, the Indian nattonalist initiative in 
this regard during the 1940s or even their thinking about the projected national museum had their 
differences with the way a man like Sir John Marshall thought it out more than three decades ago. 
Certainly around 1944 on the eve of independence the proposals for a National Museum floated 
by some well known intellectuals of Calcutta were anticipating the needs for such an institution 
in independent india.* Yet it is possible to argue that when such proposals were started in the 
1940s, they were based on a previous understanding on this matter. Even as the earliest scheme 


for a Central Museum in India had imperial aspirations behind it, an element of continuity can be 
seen in this regard. 


In the 1930s there was an emerging opinion in the Archeological Survey that a Federal museum, to 
be located preferably at Delhi, must be a central storehouse of artifacts from all over India. in a 
way this plan, which had excited K.N.Dikshit, the Deputy Director of the Archaeological Survey of 
India in 1937, was a reiteration of a similar aborted proposal of Sir John Marshall to set up a new 
Imperial Museum at New Delhi. Marshall first floated this idea as early as 1912 immediately 
after the capital of British India was transferred to Delhi. Neither Marshall’s plan for an imperial 
museum nor Dikshit’s idea of a Federal Museum at Delhi saw the light of the day. Yet such proposals 


“Assistant Professor, Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta 


1 Tapati Guha Thakurta, Museums, Objects, Histories Institutions of Art in Colonial and Post-Colonial India, 
(Delhi, 2004). traces the origin of the National Museum from the famous [ntemational Exhibition in the Government 
House at Delhi. The present chapter seeks to argue that the idea germinated much eariler in Slr John Marshall 's 
conception of an Imperial National Museum. This ldea as the present discussion ties to emphasize was taken- 
over by some indian officials in the Archaeological Survey, adequately backed up by comparable Initiatives on the 

part of the nationalist intelligentsia. 


2 In 1944 in a letter to the Director-General of Archasology, Kalldas Nag, the General Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, spelt out the Soclety’s plans for a post-war cultural reconstruction in india with the usual 
accent on conservation of India’s national heritage, Including Its ancient sites. It is in thls connection that he came 
up with the idea of a centralized museum in Delhi presiding over a hierarchy of provincial and local museums. A 
file numbered 24/4/1945 in the record room of the Office of the Director-General of Archaeology In New Delhi, 
(hereafter ODGA), contains the letter from Kalidas Nag to the Education Secretary of the Government of India. 
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were clear indices of how political change in late colonial India was making a major impact on 
museum policy. At one level the new directions in museum policy touched on a discussion on the ` 
relationship between the local and the provincial museums; at another level the projected National 
museum warranted a reassessment of the early twentieth century accent on encouraging local 
museums. The superior claim of the central museum over the archaeological treasures that a man 
like Marshall came to endorse in 1918 was certainly a major departure from his own stress on the 
“creation of a network of local museums during the early part of his career in India. 


Marshall’s proposal came in the wake of a controversy regarding the efficient management of the 
archaeological museum at Mathura. In a note on the Mathura Museum in 1911 Marshall had 
complained about the way some of the precious sculptures including the headless statue of 
Kanishka were laying in the courtyard. Being skeptical about the curator Pandit Radhakrishna’s 
ability as a museum administrator, he felt that the entire collection required to be transferred to 
Delhi for creating the nucleus of an Imperial Museum. Marshall’s proposal of 1912 was a clear 
departure from this earlier policy. The future of the Mathura Museum in the altered context 
became entangled with the new project of setting up an Imperial Museum in the new capital. 
Apparently the Imperial government had already started looking for an appropriate 
accommodation in Delhi for a museum of this kind. Some officials felt that the existing 
archaeological museum at Delhi could be used for the projected Central Museum; others considered 
a new establishment to be a better option. The way Sir John Marshall responded to the insistence 
of the Government of the United Provinces to leave the Mathura Museum untouched is extremely 
revealing. It at least brings out the way Marshall’s Imperial mind was working around this time. 
Commenting on the letter written by Robert Burn who was then the Chief Secretary of the United 
Provinces Government, Marshall prepared a long note in September 1913 that reads almost like 
a policy statement. Marshall wrote while agreeing to keep the Mathura Museum intact “I do not 
think that we should give the local government any promise as to the ultimate disposal of antiquities 
belonging to the Government of India. We shall certainly need a selection of them ——if not all for 
the new museum at Delhi, and to my mind it would be a great mistake to tie our hands in any way 
as regards the future. .......... To admit the principle that all the antiques purchased by us ought to | 
find permanent resting place in the province where they had been discovered would be to put an 
effectual stop to all further development of our imperial collections. Personally | have always 
been in favour of fostering local collections.......but at the same time | have always recognized that 
cases may arise in which it is preferable to transport antiquities to the safety of a central 
museum than to suffer them to be neglected or damaged amidst their natural surroundings.”? 


Office of the Director General of Archaeology (ODGA), File No. 409, June 1912-1913. 
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Marshall’s idea of establishing a Central Museum was an aspect of a general policy of the 


Government of India to establish an Oriental Research Institute in india in which archaeology 
was to be one of the subjects taught in the institute under the supervision of the Director General 
of Archaeology. An Imperial Museum of Archaeology and History was proposed as an appendage 
of this institute. Consequently in early 1913 as a feature of the educational policy of the government 
Marshall was asked to draw up a detailed plan of a museum of Archaeclogy and Ethnology at 
Delhi. The Government of India felt that the earlier emphasis on local museums notwithstanding, 
a central museum was none the less a necessity for purposes of effective conservation of 
archaeological heritage. In pursuance of the resolution of 21* February 1913 of the government’s 
educational policy, Marshall submitted a long note in which he envisaged three main sections of 
this museum comprising contemporary culture, ancient culture and anatomical and physical 
collection, emphasizing the need for accurate scientific classification of regions and ethnic groups 
in an attempt to bring together diverse cultural artifacts from different parts of the country. The 
scheme almost entirely followed the arrangement in the Indian Museum in which the Ethnological 
gallery had been created on the assumption of the wide ranging ethnic diversity of the Indian 
people. Just as the Indian Museum also had opened an Art gallery in 1911, the proposed museum 
in its sections on ‘existing culture’ was to display specimens of modern arts and crafts in order 
that a visitor would have an opportunity of seeing ‘the most beautiful things in the country.’ The. 
section relating to ancient culture in which archaeology was to dominate, was expected to expose 

the students to ‘the history of Indian artistic development from start to finish’.* i 


With regard to the future of the Mathura Museum, Marshalls statement, made it clear that in the 
interest of proper conservation a more secure environment in a central museum would be preferable 
to the relative carelessness that one came across in the Mathura collection. Yet more than a year 
ago in May 1912 Marshall had already written to the Education Secretary of the Indian Government 
informing him about his project of an Imperial Museum at Delhi. It seems that the Mathura 
collection attracted his attention for the museum’s obvious inadequacies, but more than the 
safety of the objects what had been uppermost in his mind was to create the basis of the projected 
Imperial Museum. In a persuasive letter to the Education Secretary in which he refused to see any 
future for the Mathura collection despite the recent interest shown by the provincial government 
for its upkeep, he mentioned how ‘the transfer of the capital to Delhi now suggests an eminently 
more satisfactory solution of the problem. In the Delhi museum of archaeology, we already possess 
a small but very valuable collection of antiquities, more particularly to that of the Mohammedan 
history. If to this the Mathura collection mostly consisting of Buddhist sculptures of the Kushana 
period were added the two would form an admirable nucleus for a museum of Indian archeology 
and history............. in the new capital there is good reason for the establishment of an institution 
eels which will become representative of the archaeology and history of the whole of India. A 
museum of this kind will not only be vastly appreciated by the number of people who may now be 


4 National Archives of India, Bhuvaneswar (NAI, BNS hereafter), File No—74 P—1948 containing papers on plans 
for a National museum in India ; Report of the Committee on the Central indlan National Museum of Art, Archeology 
and Anthropology April, 1946 pp 1——2). l 
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expected to flock to Delhi but it will also be a valuable object of the proposed institute of oriental 
* studies. It is clear, however, that if the idea of founding the imperial museum of Archeology and 
History at Delhi commended itself to the Government, It is undesirable for us to extend the museum 
at Mathura.” If one compares this statement with his own annual report in 1903 as the Director- 
General of archaeology, the shift in emphasis from fostering local collection to the creation of a 
centralized custodian of the country’s heritage would become palpably clear. . | 


_ In course of defending the idea of local museums he himself had noted that ‘by the institutions of 
such collections, it may be hoped also that the attraction of visitors to these localities will be 
increased, that fresh lights will be thrown on the groups of monuments with which they were 
connected and the minor antiquities themselves which go to make up the collection will be 
studied.to.a greater advantage on the actual spot where they have been discovered than they 
could be if dissociated from their surroundings in some distant museums.’ This was precisely the 
ground on which officials like Robert Burn made out their case for the retention of the Mathura > 
Museum against Marshall’s centralizing thrust. in fact, in 1907 when the First Museum Conference 
was held in Calcutta, there was consensus about the need for local museums acting as feeders of 
the provincial museums. The defenders of the local museums found this politically safe as well, 
since transfers of artifacts from a site to a distant place were likely to create irritation and 
resentment.® Marshall knew all this well as he himself had been responsible for establishing a 
series of site museums in some of the more important archaeological sites like Sarnath and 
Sanchi. Yet during the decade after the transfer of the capital when a new center was seeking to 
establish itself as the fountain head of political authority in India the old policy ngeres 
_ reevaluation. 


Yet, however much men like Marshall or Malcolm Hailey optimistically planned an Imperial 
Museum at Delhi; it went into cold storage until the political reform of 1935. By 1919 Sir John 
Marshall was convinced that his proposed scheme of an Archaeological and Ethnological Museum 
at Delhi was not likely to receive the sanction of the viceregal council. Yet it speaks out eloquently 
about the growing interest in the bureaucracy about a museum in the new imperial center in Delhi. 
In fact when the planning of New Delhi was undertaken, Sir Edwin Lutyens, the famous architect 
who had planned the city of New Delhi, had drawn up the architectural plans of an- Imperial 
Museum. The idea was revived again in 1926 in connection with the discussion of: housing the 
Aurel Stein collection and then in 1936 by K.N.Dikshit. The Survey officlals felt that it was better to 
designate the museum as a Federal Museum, presiding over the provincial and local museums in 


5 ODGA, File No. 409 June, 1912 containing Sir John Marshall 's letter to the Education Secretary of the 
Govemment of India on the future of the Mathura Museum. 


®ODGA, File No. 409 containing the letter dated 12*August, 1913 from Robert Burn, the Chlef Secretary of the 
United Provinces Government to the Education Secretary of the Government of India. In defending the Mathura 
Museum as a viable provincial Institution Burn cited the relevant section from the Archaeological Survey's 
Annual report for the year 1902-1903, enclosed in the file, in which Marshall himself emphasized the Importance 
of local museums. Burn 's correspondence also draws attention to a simllar recommendation by the Museum 
Conference of 1907. 
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the country. Even in the British bureaucratic circles the nomenclature of a National Museum 
began to be preferred to the older concept of an Imperial Museum at Delhi.’ 


The shadow lines of this policy became much clearer from the middle of the 1940s. Prodded by the 
Asiatic Society's resolutions in 1944 and the Museum Association’s recommendations in its First 
Annual session in 1943, the Imperial Government, now in its last stage appointed the now famous 
Maurice Gwyer committee to look into this question of establishing a National Museum. Marshall’s 
scheme for an Imperial museum at Delhi came back in a new garb. Even the methods of 
classification of objects that the plans of 1945-46 adopted were. mere reiterations of Marshall’s 
scheme of 1913 with the obvious difference that it was now the nation that was to celebrate its 
culture and heritage through a museum at its political center. The modern nation state indeed 
needed an institution in its center and a note by K.N.Dikshit in 1937 had already anticipated these 
sentiments, so powerful on the eve of independence. This Is, however, a different story. 


NAI BNS File No. CN24 P, 1848; Report of the Cammittee on the Central Indian National Museum of Art, 


Archaeology and Anthropology, April, 1946. 
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Revisiting P.C.Mahalanobis Memorial Museum & Archives of 
indian Statistical Institute 


Krishna Bhattacharya 


Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis Memorial museum & archives began its journey on 29* June 
1993 on the occasion of the birth centenary celebration of Professor Mahalanobis. It is located 
at his residence ‘Amrapali’ within the current premises of the Indian Statistical institute on B.T. 
Road, Kolkata. 





Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis was born in a well known Brahmo family of Calcutta. At that 
time the section of Bengalis in Calcutta(Kolkata)which came to the fore front in the assimilation 
of the Western scientific outlook was the Brahmo community. The family background and the 
contacts young Mahalanobis had with great intellectuals and social reformers of Bengal had 
shaped the Professor as he was popularly known for the active life he was to lead his til death — 
on 28 June 1972, at the age of 79. It is said that Mahalanobis was a physicist by training, a 
statistician by instinct and an economist by conviction. Prasanta Chandra, Mahalanobis started 
his career as Professor of Physics at the Presidency College Calcutta, and taught physics for over 
thirty years. He is one of the pioneers who laid the foundations of statistics as a separate 
discipline. His main contributions to statistical theory and applications are multivariate methods 
in taxonomy known as Mahalanobis distance, optimum design of large scale sample surveys, 
and use of econometric models in planning. His flair and fascination for statistics led him to 
found the Indian Statistical Institute (ISI), to train statisticians and promote research in statistics, 
which soon acquired international reputation for its educational and interdisciplinary research 
programme. The Institute was declared as an institute of national importance in 1959 by the 
Government of India. Mahalanobis was also responsible for organizing and developing the 
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Indian National Statistical system which is considered to be one of the best in the world. He 
considered statistics as new technology of the present century which can be applied to any field 
of human endeavour, and suggested that statistics should be collected In a planned manner 
keeping the purpose in view. l 


in 1940, Mahalanobis purchased a plot of land, with an one storied building, which was once the ` 
garden house of a wealthy landlord of 19* century Kolkata at the northern outskirts of the city on 
Barrackpur Trunk Road. Mahalanobis had a long and close association with Rabindranath. Tagore. 
The poet named the proposed house as Amrapali to evoke the ambience of a classical Buddhist 
sanctuary. Both Mahalanobis and his wife Nirmal Kumari had the earnest desire that the poet 
would visit their new house and stay there. Unfortunately the poet. passed away before the house 
was completed. Tagore’s great Influence on the life and thoughts ofMahalanobis was reflected 
even in the design of Amrapali. In the structure of the facade at different levels, Amrapali with its 
idyllic environment shows much resemblance with the Udayana building in the Uttarayan complex 
at Santiniketan. Renovation of Amrapali was completed sometime in the later part of 1941 and 
Mahalanobis came to stay at Amrapali. Consequently, the centre of activities of the Institute 
moved from the premises of Presidency College, Kolkata to Amrapali. It remained so till 1951, 
when the research and Training School (RTS) building, now known as Ronald Fisher Bhavan, was 
constructed. Amrapaii, the home of Prasanta Chandra and Nirmal Kumari became nest of statistical 
research in India and a meeting place of great minds across the world. Mahalanobis received 
here as guests R.A. Fisher, W.A. Shewhart, Frank Yates, Norbert Weiner, A.N. Kolmogorov, J.B.S. 
Haldane, Neils Bohr, P.M.S. Blackett, J.D.Bernal, Frederic and Irene Joliot-Curle, Charles Bettelheim, 
Jan Tinbergen, Ragnar Frisch, Joan Robinson, Julian Huxley and many other luminaries. Jawaharlal 
Nehru came to visit Amrapali on several occasions. According to the last will of Prasanta Chandra 
Mahalanobis, Amrapali was donated to the Brahmo Samaj. After the death of his wife Nirmal 
Kumari Mahalanobis, the Brahmo Samaj became the owner of the building. Amrapali stands out 
as an old heritage building. To pay homage to the memory of its founder, the Institute purchased 
the Amrapali, which stands out as an old heritage building, from the Brahmo Samaj and set up the 
museum and archives there during the birth centenary celebration of Prasanta Chandra 
Mahalanobis, as mentioned earlier. 


The primary concerns of the museum and archives have been the collection, preservation, 
restoration and documentation of the rare source materials in order to interpret the life and 
legacy of Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis, along with the depiction of historical growth of the 
Institute and the statistical science in India and at the same time, preserve and maintain, the 
historic structures and features of the site. The archives contains the source material for early 
work of the statistical science and the growth of ISI. It also Includes Prasanta cHandra and Nirmal 
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Kumari’s personal letters, manuscripts, diaries, notes, photographs, dresses, and other valuable 
items. The museum has now five galleries, on the ground floor, each depicting the distinct phase 
of the life and work of Professor Mahalanobis through the numbers of photographic display. 


To begin with Prasanta chandra’s family background, the ambience of the age in which he was 
born and brought up, his education in India and abroad are brought into focus in the first gallery. 
One can have glimpses of shaping up of a great mind through the personalities with whom he 
came into contact in his childhood and students days. 


The display in the second gallery depicts how Mahalanobis was initiated to the discipline of 
statistical science. Glimpses of the history of statistical system in India which dates back as 
early as the Mauryan period and continued in the Mughal! period and the British period, has been 
depicted through small dioramas. Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis, who began his career as an 
Assistant Professor of Physics in the Presidency College, Kolkata, setting on a voyage of self- 
discovery to explore the domain of statistical science. From the formulation of path breaking 
theory of D?statistic, also known as Mahalanobis distance, the photographic presentation captures 
gradual evolution of his pioneering researches on statistical application, such as in the sphere of 
rainfall and flood control, intelligence quotient, anthropometric study, survey on the Bengal 
famine, agricultural field trials, the breakthrough in sample survey system, introducing statistical 
quality control movement in India, the making of first electronic computer in the country, and 
drafting of crucial Second five year Plan as well as many other innovative studies, Including 
excavation of the fossil of the first dinosaur in india. The pivotal initiative of Professor Mahalanobis 
in establishment of Indian statistical Institute (IS!) as a premier centre of research and training in 
theory and application of statistics, implementation of national sample survey process for national 
planning, his recognition as the Fellow of the Royal Society of London, the shaping of the official 
statistical system in India, and the subsequent recognition of ISI as an ‘Institute of National 
Importance’ by the Act of the Parliament — all the distinct landmarks in the life of Professor 
_ Mahalanobis are highlighted in this gallery. 


Since the beginning of the 19" century, Bengal witnessed a steady growth of rekindling of interest 
In the various phases of her own thought and culture in the context of the newly acquired contact 
with the western philosophy and the culture. The pioneering attempt was made by Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy to reform and revitalize the national life of his countrymen. Gurucharan Mahalanobis, 
the grandfather of Prasanta Chandra played a crucial role in establishing the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, which later became a distinctive landmark of the social reform movement in the 19" 
century Bengal. In the third gallery, as a young heretic in the Brahmo Samaj, Mahalanobis and his 
gifted friend, Sukumar Ray, would be found raising a storm at the Samaj in order to include 
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Rabindranath Tagore’s name as the honorary Secretary of the Brahmo Samaj, which was opposed 
by the spiritual obduracy of the Samaj elders. Prasanta Chandra’s marriage with Nirmal kumari, 
in the presence of Rabindranath Tagore forms another aspect of Prasanta Chandra’s eventful life 
presented in this gallery. 


In the next gallery one can explore the all embracing influence of Rabindranath Tagore’s creative 
thoughts and humanist philosophy permeating the sensitive mind of Mahalanobis — his initial 
visit to Santiniketan and his organizational involvement with the poet’s ‘Visva Bharati’ as joint 
secretary for ten long years and his crucial and abiding presence when Rabindranath renunciated 
the Knighthood as a mark of protest against the Jalianwalabag massacre. The gallery also depict 
Mahalanobis, the scientist, emerging in the role of a litterateur, accompanying Tagore to Europe 
and staying close to the ailing poet during his last days. The book signed and presented by Albert 
Einstein to Mahalanobis and the manuscripts of some of Prasanta Chandra’s work on Tagore’s 
writing are among the interesting displays of this gallery. 


The theme of the fifth gallery is how Mahalanobis worked for the advanceent and application of 
Statistics as a ‘key technology’. He made extensive tours of several countries around the world like 
the scientific ambassador of India. Resultantly, the visitors who came to the Institute from time to 
time, ranged from Nobel laureates to Fellows of the Royal Society, from stalwarts in economics to 
legendary political personalities and eminent men of letters. Mahalanobis received numbers of 
awards for his contribution to the statistical science from India and abroad including Fellow of 
the Royal Society, First foreign member of the USSR academy of Science, Deshikottama, 
Padmabibhusan and many others. The display in this gallery ends with the last days of Professor 
Mahalanobis when he breathed his last on 28" June, 1972. Visitors can hear selected recorded 

speech delivered by Mahalanobis and other eminent persons on several occasion at ISI. . 


Our journey now moves towards the up stair where Mahalanobis received his guests now displayed 
as period room with furniture used by him. A large pencil drawing by Nandalal Bose from the 
personal collection of Mahalanobis, who had a great liking for work of art and the artists is one 
of the valuable displays. Besides the large drawing, two rare sculptures on stone belonging to the 
9%.11% century A.D. identified as ‘Hari-Hara’ and ‘Maitreya’, and one colour drawing of Prasanta 
Chandra by Mukul Dey, an eminent artist from Santiniketan, are also displayed from the personal 
collection of Mahalanobis. 


In a large four storied building like the Amrapali the space occupied in the extended part of the 
first floor by Professor and Mrs Mahalanobis for their living purpose, ‘the residence’, seems to be 
rather small in proportion . The idea of space utilization to the utmost capacity was followed in 
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the treatment of every room and in the selection of furniture and interior fittings. The unfailing 
beauty in the simplicity of his lifestyle would only evoke one’s imagination and admiration for a 
great personality and his philosophy of life. 


The virtual tour of the museum can be made at the website of the Indian Statistical institute — 
www.isical.ac.in. it is also available through the Google map. 


+ 
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Museums as preservators of Heritage: A case study of 
Odhisha State Maritime Museum 


Kanchana Mukhopadhyaya’ — 


The typical concept of hoarding the museum objects in a visibility prominent well defined address 
called “Museum” is no more the cal! of the day. We find that the Swarovski museum near 
Innsbruck in Austria is impossible to find if we restrain our concept in that dimension. A small 
green mound appears before us, totally covered by ‘gazon’ or lawn grass, which is shaped as the 
head of a Tyrolian mythical demon and underneath we find the huge storage of crystal collection, 
varied in shapes, coulours and sizes. It will be an understatement if we call it a mere collection as 
it depicts many stories, myths and ideas assembled from different part of the world. Similarly if 
we see the museum of “Chateau of Chinon” or Chinon fort in the valley of Loire in central France, 
we will find the history of famous martyr Sainte Joan of Arc is vividly exhibited and brings back 
those days of court politics and cruelty against her. After five years of restoration work 
unprecedented in Europe, it aimed at restoring its former military splendor. Equipped with all 
modern amenities to communicate with the new generation they even provide activity booklets to 
7-12 years old so that they can “dream being an archeologist in a fortress’. The Royale lodging 
section has been restored in the likeness of a local residence in the 15" century. 


Another glaring example of preserving heritage and giving it a form of virtual reality is housed in 
the Musee des arts “folklorique” in the outskirt of Paris. Here a huge collection of objects, which 
were mainly used during village fairs have been, compiled under one single roof. It houses various 
mechanical toys, rocking horses, games and more over mechanical Merry-Go-round, which are 
no more existent in today’s world. The viewers, notwithstanding the children can have a taste of 
that bygone era and appreciate the charm of late 19" century- early 20" century village amusements 
as all the equipments kept there are in working condition without the help of electricity and are in 
the access of the visitors. 


This revolution of modernizing museums and making them communicative towards the visitors 
has already taken place in different parts of the world. But most of the famous museums of India 
were founded by Britishers and still keeping their professoral approach, as scholarly institution. 
With few exceptions like Big foot in Goa or Manav Sangrahalaya in Bhopal, Indian museums are 
still not comprehensible to ordinary viewers. They might house a huge collection of various 
materials — be it geological or archaeological, textiles or numismatic The concept of thematic 
museum is not even very popular in India — living aside the question of making them a vehicle of 
transporting heritage to common viewers or to transform a crystal clear concept of our legacy to 
them. 


” Coordinator, INTACH Art Conservation Centre, Kolkata 
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Acase study: Odhisha State Maritime Museum 


A glaring exception can be noted in the newly established Odhisha State Maritime Museum. 
Though conceptualized from 2005 by Dr. O.P. Agrawal and his team, the museum opened its door 
to general public on the 1* April on the occasion of the Utkala Divas this year. This is a brainchild 
of Odisha Chief Minister Naveen Patnayek, who gave active support and constant supervision to 
transform a derelict colonial structure into a lively and interactive maritime museum. The site 
originally was an abandoned ship repairing workshop, on the bank of Mahanadi. It is situated at 
a 4 kilometer diversion from Bhubaneswar-Cuttak road In a place called Jobra. At first when the 
site was handed over to the museologists of INTACH’s Heritage Art Conservation team the entire 
. pace was full of wild shrubs and a free roaming place for local goons, who used to take advantage 
of the nearly riverine escape. Officially it belonged to the Irrigation Department of the then Orissa 
state. There was a derelict colonial structure which was constructed in A.D. 1864 with two cannons 
in front of the main gate and a tower clock installed at the time of construction. 


The idea of setting up this museum by the state initiative was to remind the people of Odisha and 
the other visitors about the rich maritime heritage of the state from the time when the east coast 
of Bay of Bengal was known as Utkal and Kalinga. The idea came as an endeavor to initiate 
dialogue between a much needed maritime museum, unique in the eastern coast and the curious 
viewer. The administration of Odhisha wants to remind the country men the integral role that 

Odisha is playing both historically and in the contemporary milieu towards the development of 
"India’s maritime activities. This was based on the urgent need of awareness of India’s eorious 
maritime past and to preserve it to sensitize the future generations. 


But the uniqueness of the whole concept lies elsewhere. It was the selection of the location and the 
` dilapidated building of 1869. It could not be betterly used than this way though the colonial 
building is the living testimony to the high standards that were achieved in constructing a eco- 
friendly building in the middle of 19 century as well as to the excellence that were achieved in 
mechanical engineering during the British rule in India. This idea does not only help to revive and 
restore the building then lying in a sad state of despair but also provide to the city of Cuttack 
‘through development of tourism related facilities in this age of funny amusement parks. To keep 
_ a touch with the reality it not only depicts the age old story of maritime history, but the relevance 
. of Jobra workshop as a ship repairing site in British period. The mechanisms used at that point of 
time were totally rustic and unusable as the site was abandoned in the 60’s of last century. 


A vast network of irrigation canals were set up by the Britishers after the great famine of Orissa in 
1866. They were not only used for irrigation but also for transportation of cargo and passengers. 
Cuttack stood as a nodal point for all those activities and smooth repairing of machineries and 
equipments was urgently felt by British engineers. As a result this Jobra ship repairing workshop 
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was born on 01.01.1869 to shoulder the responsibility of repair and maintenance of all allied 
machineries deployed for navigation and irrigation purposes. The east boundary of the workshop 
is formed by Taladanda canal, which traverses inland from the river Mahanadi. The original 
building has undergone numerous additions alterations to accommodate changing needs in the 
past 136 years. Almost symmetrical in nature the building entrance portico, crowned by the clock 
tower -a typical British feature, which resembles typical industrial structure, then vogue in Britain. 
In front of the building exists a brick chimney -octagonal in shape and tapering up wards, which 
initially was planned to paint as a light house to give it a maritime connection. 


Converting this into a museum was visualized by Dr. Omprakash Agrawal — the then Director 
General of Indian conservation institute with his team comprising Mrs. Usha Agrawal, Mrs. 
Mallika Mitra - incharge Bhubaneswar Conservation centre I.C.I., who was the mentor in realizing 
the project Into reality. Other resource persons were architect and landscape designer Ashis 
Srivastav, Prof Jatin Nayek and Mrs. Kanchana Mukhopadhyay as resource persons for maritime 
architecture and coastal heritage gallery. The main components of the Museum were: 


(a) Entrance : Reception and orientation centre, souvenir shop and cafeteria. The orientation 
centre introduces the visitors to various thematic galleries and exhibits housed within. 


(b) Inthe right hand side starts the thematic galleries of the museum. The rooms converted into 
galleries house not only maritime historical objects, it also depicts the story of Jobra 
workshop with the first foundation stone of Jobra and the reminiscences of the workshop. 
This gallery leads to another one where the day to day utility items of a ship are exhibited 
like the lights, bells, porcelain utensils, compass wheels, iron chests, coins etc. 


(c) Next gallery is dedicated to ancient Indian maritime tradition and ports which leads to its 
inter relationship with various countries abroad, particularly in South East Asia — Java, 
Indonesia, Thailand. One can observe with astonishment how the effects of these maritime 
relations were reflected in the dresses-dance forms, batiks of India and these countries of 
Indian archipelago. 


A huge wall mound three dimensional model shows the exact locations of ancient Indian ports like 
Kalibangan, Mahabalipuram, Manekapatnam or Tamralipta. The maritime trade routes from these 
ports are also indicated. In small niches are kept the models of coins used during maritime trade. 


The main corridor leads to other galleries like that of the machine room of Jobra workshop, where 
all the remaining machines were repaired and with full human size model the functions of these 
machines are displayed. This is very unusual chamber for any museum as most of the machines 
are in working condition now and can have a direct communication with the viewer. In other 
galleries the rituals associated with the sea voyages particularly from Odisha have been displayed 
with the help of models. The next gallery portrays a very interesting view of maritime built heritage, 
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which are found in the eastern coast of India. The models of built structures of less known ports 
like Potagarh in Ganjam, which was once a trading centre of the Portuguese in early 18" century, or 
the graveyards of British and Portuguese take us to that bygone era of European advent. An open air 
gallery houses the full size boat models from different countries and provinces, built in by original 
wood or materials used which give us a touch of virtual reality. 


The most mentionable point of this new museum is that it is not meant to be a rigid, scholarly study 
room. In the other side of the courtyard is the children activity room with giant size poster of the 
most popular characters and role models of children literature: Captain Haddock and Tintin- the 
adventurer or the famous Titanic with the replica of its original luncheon menu card. A full air 
conditioned multimedia seminar hall hosts the meeting and conferences. Various interactive 
programmes involving the adolescents and teenagers are regularly held like heritage quiz, debates, 
inter school competition. This has another purpose too as the location of Jobra is a little obscure 
from the town, these programmes give incentive to visit the complex in pretext of participating. A 
small reference library containing books on maritime history, archeology, maps, atlas attracts the 
enthusiasts to peep In. Odisha State Maritime Museum not only houses museum objects or depicts 
the rich maritime legacy but also works as a breathing space to the townsmen to get a sigh of relief 
from the day to day hustle bustle of the city life. It also inspires them to imagine how Mahanadi and 
the canals were in use from the middle of 19" century. The development of this spot as a day 
spending option also helps the small local traders to generate some income from here. 


This dreams come true idea of setting up a maritime museum can be an eye opener to us. It has 
produced all positive results but the success depends upon the popularity and successful footfall 
In the museum — otherwise it will have the same fate like most of our museums have- a dormant, 
pedantic establishment with its limited oeuverture to researchers and scholars. That is almost 
identical to keep the resources as an object of maritime archeology with the expectation to open up 
its mysteries to the marine archeologists, without having any relevance with the present world. 
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Visuality and museums depicting components of natural history 
| Nafisa Begum” 


Natural history museums have a host of visually appealing exhibits. Actually, the display put up 
in such museums, are taken from man’s environment, so the visitors are able to relate to them 
pretty easily. Thus, the museum as a whole, or some exhibits and / or themes in particular have an 
impact on a larger section of the visitors. A natural history museum has a wide arena so includes 
a number of subjects namely, Botany, Zoology, Anthropology, Geology, Paleontology, and Astronomy 
as well. While astronomy is not much stressed upon, (in most of the natural history museums of 
India atleast) exhibits pertaining to the other fields thus mentioned are readily visible in most of 
the natural history museums. The National Museum of Natural History (NMNH), New Delhi is a 
very good example of such a museum. Not only actual exhibits (like, dry preserved insects), this 
museum has developed thematic displays as well. The museum has tried to show the different 
concepts existing in nature, in a simplified manner so it is a popular place amongst school 
children, as they are able to correlate with the stuff they are Stucyins, for example, the concepts 
of ecology ~ food chain, food pyramids and others. 


Amongst zoological exhibits, the larger animals obviously will have more visual appeal than 
their lower counterparts and microorganisms. Mammals, reptiles, amphibians, fish and bird 
specimens; after taxidermy (“the activity of cleaning, preserving and filling the skins of dead 
animals with special material to make them look as if they are still alive”,), or original specimens 
preserved wet in alcohol or formalin, displayed in a museum will receive more visitors at most 
times. But, smaller animals like, arthropods, crustaceans, molluscs, echinoderms, annelids, 
helminthes, and others; also have their share of admirers. This is evident from the fact that there 
are museums dedicated to even minute creatures like the six — legged insects, in several places 
across the globe. India also has such museums namely, Entomology Museum, Dehradun. An entire 
gallery has been dedicated to the members of the Class Insecta (Phylum Arthropoda) at the Indian 
Museum, Kolkata, a museum of national importance. 


Living animals can be seen in zoos and fishes in aquariums, but in recent times, museums, 
national parks and science centres, have developed a new concept, As part of this, in a portion, a 
park or a glass house or some type of enclosure is built where live insects, birds, smaller mammals, 
etc. are kept and at times bred. This is a very popular concept in museums abroad like, Montshire 
Museum of Science — living colonies of leafcutter ants (Figure 1), honey bees, etc; McGuire Center 
for Lepidoptera and Biodiversity — living butterfly rainforest; also the O. Orkin Insect Zoo at the 
Smithsonian Museum of Natural History are the names of a selected few. One can come across 
this concept in India as well. The Butterfly Park at the Bannerghatta Biological Park, Bengaluru is 
home to several species of butterflies. The glass house at the Science city, Kolkata has live 
butterflies; separate enclosures at this science centre houses a few birds, lower mammals, etc. as 
well. Breaking the traditional concept that, the museums exhibit only dead specimens or replicas, 
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the introduction of this concept globally, will surely bring in more visitors to the museums. 
Brightly coloured butterflies pinned on to mounting boards, displayed in showcases and colourful 
butterflies fluttering about us both have visual appeal, but the latter will surely affect our other 
senses as well. If the butterflies brush off against their skin, or sit on any part of their bodies, it 
will be a different experience altogether for the visitors. Thus, exhibits that can be touched beside 
just being able to see them, appeal to the visitors in a very different way, for example the large 
Ammonite Fossil,’ at the NMNH, attracts younger and older visitors alike. 


There are museums which have adopted several technologies to develop animated exhibits. The 
Science Centres in India under the National Council of Science Museums (NCSM) have contributed 
to a great extent in this regard. As a result, different sections of the Indian population across the 
different locations of the country, have been able to witness something as unique as moving 
dinosaurs and other animals of that and other geological ages. A student of the secondary section 
at that time, | still remember how thrilled and awestruck me and my classmates were when we 
were taken to the Science City, Kolkata, to see the huge dinosaur moving, blinking and making 
sounds. The model of a dinosaur, standing tall at the entrance of this Science Centre has really 
become kind of a landmark in the City of Joy. 


Amongst other examples of visually appealing displays at natural history museums, it is notable 
to mention about the technology adopted by certain museums to develop exhibits (animals of 
higher or lower phyla) which can speak about themselves, when the visitors approach them or 
their enclosures. Such exhibits draw the attention of different visitors and appeal not only visually, 
but have an overall impact on them. Rearing cages or breeding cages installed in museums is 
another up — coming concept to make display more communicative and attractive to the visitors. 


From the beginning of the development of museums, anything that is intended to attract the eye 
has always been thought to have a sure impact on the target visitor. With time, many newer 
concepts are set to enter the museum world and will surely achieve success in appealing to the 


target audiences and urging them to visit museums. 





Figure 1: A living colony of leafcutter ants for all to see. 
Courtesy: Montshire Museum of Science. 
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New Museology and Natural Heritage—Indian Perspective 


Malay Dey” 


Historical evidence suggests that in ancient India the natural environment was considered a 
creation of Lord Brahmha, the supreme creator and a member of the Holy Trinity in the Hindu 
pantheon- Brahmha the creator, Vishnu the preserver and Shiva the Annihilator. i 


The various components of our ecosystem, in their myriad transformations from birth to death, 
mirror the cosmic cycle of creation and destruction. Whenever we humans manufacture any 
product or commodity, we are not actually creating it, we merely transform nature from one form 
to another. 


We should be proud of our country’s natural bounty and unique bio-diversity. India is amongst 
the rare countries where major biomes of the world are represented. India is one among the 
twelve countries where 60-70% of the world’s total biodiversity exists. India has two out of the 18 
biodiversity hot spot in the world. | . 


India has rich traditional knowledge and wisdom in the conservation of nature and natural 
resources. Religious beliefs, culture and folklore have together treated nature and environment 
with sanctity. Conservation and protection of environment and love for nature have always been 
part and parcel of Indian ethos and culture. 


WHAT IS NATURAL HERITAGE ACCORDING TO ICOWM’S DEFINITION:- 


“Natural Heritage” designates outstanding physical, biological and geological features; habitats 
of threatened plants or animal species and areas of value on scientific or aesthetic grounds or 
from a conservation perspective. 


. TYPES OF NATURAL HERITAGE:- 


1 Physical and biological formations or groups of such formations, when are of outstanding 
universal value from the aesthetic or scientific point of view. 


2 Geological and physiographical formations and precisely delineated areas which constitute 
the habitat of threatened species of animals and plants of outstanding universal value from the 
point of view of science or conservation. 


' 3. Natural sites or precisely delineated natural areas of outstanding universal] value from the 
point of view of science, conservation or natural beauty. 


“Asst. Teacher, Govt. Sponsored School, Associated with Museology Department, Rabindra Bharat! University. 
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CRITERIA FOR THE INCLUSION OF NATURAL PROPERTIES IN THE WORLD HERITAGE LIST:- 


1. Be outstanding examples representing major stages of the earth’s history, including the record 
of life, significant ongoing geological processes in the development of landforms, or significant 
geomorphic or physiographic features; 


2. Be outstanding examples representing significant ongoing ecological and biological processes 
in the evolution and development of terrestrial, fresh water, coastal and marine ecosystems and 
communities of plants and animals; i 


3. Contain superlative natural phenomena or areas of exceptional natural beauty and aesthetic 
importance; ° 7 


4. Contain the most important and significant natural habitats for in situ conservation of 
biological diversity, including those containing threatened species of outstanding universal 
value from the point of view of science or conservation. ' 


INDIA’S SIX WORLD NATURAL HERITAGE SITES:- 


1. Kaziranga Wild Life Sanctuary, Assam:- Kaziranga Wild Life Sanctuary, located in the 
Northeastern state of Assam in the flood plains of the Brahmaputra River’s south bank, was 
declared a World Heritage Site by UNESCO in 1985 for its unique natural environment. The 
park, which covers an area of 42,996 hectares, has the distinction of being home to the 
world’s largest population of the Great Indian One-Horned Rhinoceros. There are many 
other mammals and birds species tn the sanctuary. 


2. Manas Wild Life Sanctuary, Assam:- Manas Wildlife Sanctuary, located in the Northeastern 
state of Assam covers an area of 50,000 hectares in the plains of the Manas River’s in the 
foot hills of the Himalayas on the border with Bhutan .It was inscribed as a World Heritage 
Site by UNESCO in 1985 for its unique natural environment. The sanctuary is the habitat of 
several species of plants and 21 most threatened species of mammals, out of 55 mammal 
species in the sanctuary, 36 reptile species, 3 amphibians and 350 species of birds; 
endangered species include Tiger, pygmy hog, clouded leopard, sloth bear, indian Rhinoceros, 
wild buffaloes (the only pure stain of buffaloes in India), Indian Elephants, golden langur 
and Bengal Florican. | 


3. Keoladeo National Park:- Keoladeo National Park In Bharatpur is located within the indus- 
Ganges Monsoon Forest Bio geographical Province. It extends over an area of 2,783 hectares 
(6,880 acres). It was declared a national park In 1982. It was inscribed in the UNESCO 
World Heritage List in 1985 under category (x), as a natural property. 
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4. Nanda Devi and Valley of Flowers:- Nanda Devi and Valley of Flowers National Parks are 
nestled high in West Himalaya. Valley of Flowers National Park is renowned for its meadows 
of endemic alpine flowers and outstanding natural beauty. It is located in the Garhwal 
Himalaya of Chamoli District of Uttarakhand . This richly diverse area is also home to rare 
and endangered animals, including the Asiatic black bear, snow leopard, brown bear and 
blue sheep It was inscribed under the UNESCO World Heritage List in 1988 with extension in 
2005 under category (vil) and (x). 


5. The Sundarbans National Park:- The Sundarbans the largest estuarine mangrove forest in the 
world is a National Park, Tiger Reserve, UNESCO World Heritage Site and a Biosphere Reserve 
located in the Sundarbans Ganges river delta bordering the Bay of Bengal, in West Bengal. It 
is also on the UNESCO World Network of Biosphere Reserves. The Sundarbans as a whole 
encompasses 10,000 km? (3,900 sq mi) of land and water, about 5,980 km? (2,310 sq mi) in 
India and the balance is in Bangladesh. it was inscribed on the UNESCO World Heritage list 
in 1987 as a natural property under category (ix) and (x). This region is densely covered by 
mangrove forests, and is one of the largest reserves for the Bengal tiger. It is also home to a 
variety of bird, reptile and invertebrate species, including the salt-water crocodile. 


6... Western Ghats Agasthymalai:- Western Ghat also known as the Sahyadri Mountains, a 
mountain range along the western side of India and one of the world’s ten “Hottest biodiversity 
hotspots” A total of thirty nine properties (including national parks, wildlife sanctuaries and 
reserve forests) were designated as world heritage sites - twenty in the state of Kerala, ten in 
Karnataka, five in Tamil Nadu and four In Maharashtra. 


ROLE OF MUSEUM FOLLOWING THE THEORY OF NEW MUSEOLOGY 


The rise in soclety’s interest in the natural environment and the gradual emergence of a strong 
conservation ethics and environmentalism had a profound effect on museums. People have been 
making museums for several hundred years, and the early history of museums ts closely associated 
with a growing interest in the natural environment. To protect the nature, the museum world has 
undergone radical change since the 1970s particularly after the invention of the theory of New 
Museology. According to the inventor of the concept of New Museology, Hugues de Varine, the 
former Director of ICOM, New Museology is a movement. So, most of the museologist of the world, 
thus take the word ‘ new Museology’ not as a new science but a new movement within the realm of 
Museology. This movement is the tools in the hand of the people to protect their own natural 
heritage. ` 


The Reinwardt Academie, Amsterdam, suggests that” Museology covers the complete range of, and 
working with, cultural and natural heritage”. 
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As eco museum a branch of new Museology is a museum” of the people, by the people and for the 
people” Active participation of the local people is necessary in any museum programme. Here 
objective of eco museum is to increase the public awareness to the problem concerning 
environment, as well as possible solution, and to lay the foundation for a fully informed and active 
participation of the individual in the protection of the environment and the prudent and rational 
use of natural resources. To protect environment and natural resources active participation of the 
people is necessary because — l 


(1) Local people usually know their environment and society better than any outsider, 


(2) People of the locality are more directly interested and more strongly motivated than any 
one else to act for thelr better quality of life and the sustainable use of the resources of 
their locality. if they decide what to do and how to do it, they are likely to succeed. 


(3} People of a particular area are quick to respond and adopt to local circumstances 


(4) When people of a community control local resources, they can stave off those external’ 


interests that may end up impoverishing both the local environment and economy. 


The eco museums in India encourage participation of people In their day to day activities 
following some guiding principles:- 


ce 
E7 


The environment is a common heritage of mankind. 


The common duty of maintaining, protecting and improving the quality of the environment 
as a contribution to the protection of human health and the safeguarding of the ecological 


balance. 
The need for a selective and rational utilization of natural resources. 


E the way in which each individual can, by his own behaviour, particularly as.a consumer, 
contribute substantially for the protection of the environment. 


Eco museum‘a branch of new Museology can play a vital role to aware the people about the local 
ecology and environment by depicting various aspects of ecology and environment of the focal 
area. The elements of ecology and environment’, which are Interpreted by eco museum through 
different museums methods, are as follows : - 


Area and location To make people aware about environment, it is necessary to know thelr area in 
l respect of global context: The people should know their local map specially topographical map 
which exhibits topography, rivers including lakes and ponds, vegetation, communication and 
settlement patterns. The people should know the geographical area of their location. Eco museum 
will present the map at the entrance of the environment gallery interpreting the main features such 
as villages and mauzas’ boundary line, police stations, post offices, markets, roads, railways, 


t 


M 
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parks, schools and collages, hospitals or health centres, administrative buildings, heritage 
buildings, cultural sites or centres etc. 


Climate _Of all the factors: of our physical environment which influence the life of man inhabiting 
the planet earth the most important and the most fundamental is the climate. Its influences are so 
varied, so subtle and all pervading as to defy complete identification and analysis. People’s interest 
in the atmosphere Is as old as the history of mankind. The clothes we wear, the houses we build for 
our shelter , the food we eat, the occupation we follow, migration from one part of the earth to the 
other, and even the very mode of living-every aspect of human life is more or less controlled by the 
climatic conditions in which we live. As we know, the cultures of various groups of mankind are the 
result of a number of factors, and among the physical factors involved, none is more powerful than 
climate, the main factors that determine the health are climate, food and people’s cultural level. 


Eco museum disseminates the knowledge of climatic conditions of the local area among the 
_ people through varlous museum techniques mainly museographical methods. Eco museum exhibits 
the annual rainfall and temperature monthly wise through graphical representation. It must aware 
the people about seasonal variations of our climate. The knowledge of climate helps people protect 
their health and practise seasonal cultivation. To arrange thls type of exhibition museums can 
have help from Meteorological Department or can consult with climatologist if possible. 


Land forms, soil and minerals Relief, through its altitude and its degree of ruggedness, exerts many 
different effects on man. Where the land is too high, too steep or too rugged human habitation Is 
severely handicapped due to lack of occupation and communication. 


In the environmental gallery of eco museum land forms, solls and minerals of the local 
area may be displayed through photographs maps and diagrams. Besides there may be written 
charts which help the people know their local soil conditions. These charts can also help the 
people understand which soil is favourable for which crop. One of the most important duties of an 
eco museum is to make people understand to conserve the minerals by optimum use. The minerals 
and mineral map of India can be seen in the Geology gallery of Indian Museum which is the best 
example of the exhibition of minerals. 


lantsa nimals: 


To understand and interpret the environment fully and maintain the ecological balance it 
is essential to know the biotic community besides abiotic community. The biotic community is 
divided in to two parts. Plants and animals. 


Eco museum helps the people specially children group to know the various kinds of plants 
and animals in their own environment. It also helps people to make aware of some endangered 
species specially some economic plants and measures for their conservation, particularly food 
species important to man. People can know the names of medicinal plants and its uses. 
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Eco museum can conduct varlous practical programmes of environment Involving local people. 
These programmes may be: - 


Nature study : - Learning about plants and animals, and the physical systems that support them. 


Field work:- Led by museologists and scholars with a particular academic focus on biology, 
geography geology etc. 


Field study centers :- To develop an awareness through practical activity and investigation. 


Education on conservation :- Teaching about conservation issues. 


Action resources :- community problem-solving, people-led problem solving, involving field work 
investigation, interpretation etc. 


Obs ion of Wildlife Week, Environment Science day for school children:- 


In order to sensitize the school children on the matters for preservation and to arouse a general 
awakening in favour of protection of wildlife, in schools education staff interacted with them and 
made them aware about the wildlife of India through guided tour of the museum galleries. This 
included a talk on wildlife of India followed by exhibit interpretation in the museum galleries and — 
film show in the museum auditorium. 


Nature on Screen: Films on the themes of Environment, Nature and Wildlife can be screened in the 
museum auditorium for the visiting public and school students. 


Exhibition on Urban Wildlife: 


+ 


We are all interested in wildlife in large forest. The conservation of urban wildlife is also necessary. 
Urban wildlife like insects, fishes and small mammals found in the city’s park, office, school and 
residential area is the message of the exhibit photographs ranging from ants to elephants displayed 


Photography Competition: 


photography competition can be arranged in museum to grow awareness among people by involving 
themselves to the competition . The participants should submit their photos used their own digital 
camera or cell phone cameras. The selected photographs works would be awarded 


Film shọw:- Regular film shows are arranged for visitor in the eco theatre to disseminate the 
knowledge about environment 


The conservation and improvement of the environment as a goal of new museology is concerned 
above all with values and attitudes of people. The ultimate aims of development environment are 
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the creation of responsible attitudes and the development of an environmental ethics. It is essentia! 
to realize that the world of the human habitat is not just a world of objects; rather it is a world of 
values. The purpose of environmental education through museums related to the concept of new 
museology is to enable people understand the values prevailing in the society to criticize them and 
where necessary to change them so as to protect nature from ruthless destruction. 


Now a days man’s attitude to his environment is conditioned above all by his thirst for knowledge, 
his earnest wish to comprehend everything that surrounds him. If this curiosity is accompanied by 
proper feeling the results may be beyond expectation. Eco museums are not concerned solely with 
- contemporary environments, the natural and built landscapes that surround us now. They are also 
museums which grow feelings among the people of the communities to comprehend their natural 
and cultural surroundings. We interpret nature as an entity of interrelationships of which ourselves 
are an integral part. This entity may be either a self regulating ecological system or an integrated 
complex of all living systems — the biosphere. The eco museums are institutions to interpret nature, 
to help everybody find his own way and role in the great work being carried out for the preservation 
of natural environment worthy of man, for the development as well as the purposeful and reasonable 
scientific exploitations of nature. 


+ 
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Sacred Groves: Traditional Way of Conserving Plant Diversity in 
Chotanagpur Plateau: A Museological Approach 


Amrita Dey’ 


introduction: 


india has a long tradition of pendent use and wise conservation of all resources that are useful to 
people. It has been an undeniable fact that the knowledge of indigenous people is invaluable in 
the present day context of biological diversity conservation and its sustainable utilization. The 
use of plants in different religious practices is possibly the earliest and most prevalent form of 
religion. Various religious and supernatural beliefs and folklores help in the prevention of 
destruction of plants. Sacred groves are places where we find endemic species protected due to 
the belief that deities reside in these forests. 


Conservation of plant species by traditional societies of Chotanagpur Plateau dates back to 
millennia. Nature worship is practised by the tribal people of the plateau. They believe that all big 
trees are abodes of gods and deities and therefore they are sacred and should not be harmed, they 
try to save these plants by all means. This practice has led to the conservation of sacred plants. 


Genesis and history of sacred groves: 


In religion and mythology of almost every ancient nation in the world a garden Is portrayed as the 
dwelling place of the gods. The sacred meaning given to the plants that first grew in these marvelous 
gardens and have since been dedicated or symbolic to the gods and prominent figures of the 
world’s religion. Sacred groves may be termed as the natural islands of climax vegetation 
maintained and preserved for centuries in the name of god, a village deity or a forest spirit 
usually looked after by the local communities but seldom touched for any kind of its produce. 


` The strong motive behind establishing a sacred grove is the sense of fear or reverence shown by 
the local communities toward a god or deity. The forests and wooded areas have long been 
considered as the abodes of several spirits and damsels in primitive societies. The fear of getting 
attacked by the forest spirits or getting cursed by the deities eventually makes the lacal communities 
to resort to.worship the spirits and making sacrifices and offerings to pacify them. 


SimHar to offering the animals and other valuables, offering an entire patch to a deity and 
submitting before it to save them from all the evils and natural threats and considering the deity 
as their saviour has been an age old practice. The earmarked forest would then be declared as the 
deity’s territory and in due course it would turn to a sacred place. The local community would take 
care to strictly follow the restrictions to ensure that the area remains sacred and free from any 
disturbance. 


Sacred groves in the study area: 


. There are several sacred groves in Chotanagpur Plateau and the area is known as ‘Sarna’. In such 
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sacred groves annual rituals and ceremonies are performed. The rituals are performed at those 
sacred places for the well being of the people, animals and crops. A variety of necessary measures 
have taken by the local tribe for protecting and maintaining those sacred groves. They worship 
different trees in different occasion. 


Another category of sacred grove includes those that are believed to be abodes of ancestral 
Spirits. Such groves are known as ‘Masana’. Often, these groves are burial grounds. Such groves 
have been reported from a number of places. 


Most of the plants that are domesticated for different rituals are almost same In all tribal populated 


areas. 
prosperity. ‘Karma’ festival is the celebration 


1 
ior the plantation of this tree. 


2 | Aegle marmelos Corr. Serr. Religious tree. Leaves and fruit used to 
l worship Lord Shiva. 
3 Calotropis gigantea(L.)\W.T.Aiton Flowers used to worship Lord Shiva. 
. during ‘Maha-shivratr?’ festivals. 
La Ficus religiosa L. Religious plant. 
5 Madhuca indica J. F. Gmel. In ‘Baha’ festival, sal and mohua flowers 
are used ceremonially. 
Mangifera indica L. Leaves are used in all Hindu festivals and 
religious and sacred functions. 
Michelia champaka L., Flowers are used to garland Hindu gods. 
Ocimum basilicum L. A sacred plant widely grown as wild and 


native plant for religious purposes. Thicker 


List of some Sacred Plants of the Plateau* 


Adina cordifolia Hook. f. ex Brandis A sacred plant. The flowers are required 
during the puja of ‘Karam’ god. People 
believe that it brings good luck and 
































stems used in making of ‘tusu’ goddess. 









‘Sarhul’ festival is celebrated during spring 
season and the sa/ trees get new leaves. 
It is a worship of the village deity who is 
considered to be the protector of the 
tribes. The deities are worshipped with sa/ 
flowers. These flowers represent the 
brotherhood and friendship among villagers. 


Shorea robusta Roth. 
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This is a sacred plant grown in and 
around religious places. 






Terminalia arjuna (Roxb.) . 
Wight & Arn 








11 | Xylia xylocarpa (Roxb.) Taub With roots tied to hand, one can move in 
the forests, even at night, without the fear 


of spirits. 


Zingiber cassumunar Roxb. Plant and rhizome is necessary in 


Uitbahan puja’. 









* Source — as told by the villagers. 


importance of sacred groves: 


Sacred groves are very important from the point of view of ecology and genetics. Sacred groves 
possess a great heritage of diverse gene pool of many forest species having socio ~ religious 
attachment and possessing medicinal values. In fact the sacred groves and religious plants 
represent the first major effort in conserving the biodiversity. The area is always treated as a 
sanctorum. Hence, cutting the religious tree or collecting fuel woods from sacred groves are 
considered to be great sins. In addition to all these restrictions a strong sense of fear, which 
always prevails among the people, makes the area free from any disturbance, which leads luxurious 


growth of vegetation. 








ak ae po 4 . 6 


Adina cordifolia Shorea robusta 


Fig:1 Photographs of some sacred grove and sacred plants of Chotanagpur Plateau 
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Sacred groves In perspective of museums: 


Though ancient people of India established sound socio-cultural practices epitomizing in- situ 
conservation of biological and genetic diversity, in recent times, this has been forgotten or ignored 
in the face of development. No concrete steps are being tnitlated to protect and conserve these 
groves; mainly due to lack of accurate and adequate information. In-depth assessment of these 
natural resource pockets can be an excellent tool for.any regional biodiversity planning. 


v. 


Antiquity of sacred groves: Sacred groves are a very ancient and widespread institution in 
the Old World cultures and are nature’s laboratories for evolution of wild species and 
repositories of significant genetic and ecosystem diversity. Museums should treat ancient 
SACRED GROVES as possessing incomparable values. 

At the same time increasing attention should be paid to make use of these groves as 
potential tool and model for biodiversity conservation. This calls for collation, analysis 
and modeling of the information on these sacred patches. Museum can undertake the 
development of web interfaced multimedia database on Sacred Groves of the plateau, to 
build the comprehensive information resource; documenting biodiversity status of sacred 
groves. Development of such a factual database would support the development of 
strategies for conservation and protection of these unique heritage ecosystems. Such 
models would strengthen and support the national and regional biodiversity conservation 
programs elsewhere in developing nations where similar types of ecosystems exists. [ 
cited from ‘Digitizing indian sacred groves — an information model for web interfaced 
multimedia database’ in: Focus on Sacred Groves and Ethnobotany, Ghate, Vinya; Hema 
Sane, and S.S. Ranade (eds.), Prisam Publications, Mumbai, India, PP.123-128.] 

To spread awareness on the importance of man-environment relations, sacred groves 
from different ecological zones of India may be installed In various sections of the open 
air exhibition. Such exhibition may depict various methods of conservation adopted 
traditionally by different communities in protecting the environment. Besides, festivals 
of sacred groves should also been organized in the museum premises. 
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Sensibility to Museum Function 


Atul Chandra Bhowmick” 


Museum preserves heritage property, which is inherited from the past generation, maintained in 
the present and passed on them to the future generations to come for their directives and 
involvement. People feel proud of their rich cultural heritage, legacy, history, tangible ancient 
architectural marvel, monuments, archaeological wealths, objects of indigenous art and crafts, 
written records, cuisine, clothing, shelter, traditional technologies, intangible theatrical and dance 
performing arts, traditional music, religious ceremonies, rites and rituals, faiths and beliefs, 
practices, customs, habits, attitudes, gestures, folk life, folklore, storytelling, voices, values, 
traditional skills and natural heritages. So it becomes necessary to document, study and popularize 
her precious items and concrete effort is needed to keep them safe and alive in memory. The 
distinctiveness possessed by the concerned people either individually or mostly collectively. 


Cultural properties are collected and preserved as custodian in museums. Museums undertake 
multi-dimensional activities, e.g., temporary exhibition, mobile exhibition, school loan service, 
lecture, publication, display, preservation and conservation for safeguarding the cultural and 
natural assets and for dissemination these legacies through museum performances. Sensibility is 
the corner stone of museum management, without which it is not possible to make the museum 
various programmes more effective. An exhibition can be more upgraded by the use of all senses. 
Exhibition can provide multi-sensory experience in looking, touching, hearing, smelling, even 
tasting food. Five organs of senses of man are considered successful faculties for visual knowledge. 


Senses are physiological capacities that provide hints for perception. The operation of senses is 
a topic of study, most notably in neuroscience, cognitive science and philosophy and is sometimes 
overlapping in each discipline. What constitutes a sense is not known exactly, but leads to difficulty 
in defining what exactly a sense is. Broadly acceptable definition of sense would be—‘A system of 
a group of sensory cells that respond to a spécific physical phenomenon and these cells signal to 
the, brain to translate interpretation of these, All the senses rouse an awareness of the museum 
personnel about collected objects, their educative role, their proper preservation and 
‘conservational curative measures, care and maintenance. 


The five organs of five senses are perception (janendriya), action (karmendriya), internal organ 
(antrindriya), sensualism (anubhuti) and procreation (sristhi, utpadan). Man has these panchendriya 
(five sense organs). Again the janendriyas are five in number, namely, eye (darsanendriya for Inner ` 
realization, sight, vision), ear (srabanendriya for hearing), nose (ghranendriya for smell, tongue 
(aswadanendriya for taste, also for bak (speech) and skin (spsrendriya for perception). These 
jJanendriyas, dawning of knowledge, are external physical organs, except the tongue, which is 
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internal. Three karmrendriyas, namely, the hand for touch, foot for walk, voice (bak, mouth) are 
applicable. Others are mind and brain. Mind and brain are internal organs (antrendriya) to perceive 
interceptive sensation. Institute is considered the sixth sense for immediate understanding which 
is known intuitive knowledge for percipience. Anubhuti is mental for understanding sensuality. 
Sristhi (production) is practically fabrication of models in modeling section and publication also. 
But sensuality is the main source of knowledge and mental thirsting is the key to acquire knowledge 
as step for success. 


Action and interaction of these sense organs and how these are acting as helping aids in museum 
parlance are interpreted. All these sense organs have their own specific duty. Eyes have the capacity 
to view the image formed in the retina. And that image is carried through motor pathway by sense 
tissue retina, composed of nerve cells—cornea, lens to mind for perceive. Eye is the mirror of mind. 
A Bengali saying testifies that— 


“Jadi na dekho nija nayane, 
Biswas Kario na Gurur bachanae”. 


(Translation—if you do not see in your own eyes, never belief even in the guru’s words. Guru means 
here to see things meticulously in your own eyes.) 


The transmission of viewing sense impulse is done through physical nerves (nadis), namely idea, 
pingala and susmna Sensory cords aided with six cakras (sadcakras})—muladhara (Kundalini), near 
anus, svadhisthana, manipura, anahata (hridaya, heart), visudhha and ajna, all situated in 
merudanda (vertebral column) in an up going order. All these are treated as sakti (kinetic energy) 
coordinating and integrating each other to telegraph the message, the essence of impulse,.to kindle 
the latest mind. Mind is activated to send consciousness (chetana) to delicate brain. Mind guides 
all other sense organs and it has the habit of asserting its will. The mind forces the grayish gray 
delicate brain matter to start thinking, reasoning out, invents functioning accordingly. Visual area 
is situated in the occipital lobe (hind-brain), as reactive area for remembrance by striking. It is 
often said also that he has an eye at his back. Idea (sasi, moon, a female principle), pingala (surja, 
sun, a masculine principle) situated on left side of the vertebral column and ends in the right 
nostril and pingala on right side, ends in the left nostril and move serpenting and meet between the 
eye-brows, while sushumna, uniform long straight and erect centrally placed between idea and 
pingala inside the merudanda. These are religious tantric views. Ajna cakra ts between two eye 
brows. Kundalini exists in the lowest region of the merudanda. Mind resides tn first cakras. 


Eyes are sensitive to light and give sense of its brightness or dullness. Eyes can easily focus on a 
visible clear light, but strong light dazzles, tiring indicating to reduce the light glare to make it more 
effective viewing. The minimum intensity of light needed for visibility is about 15 lux and also for 
readability of affixed labels having 20/20 ophthalmic normal vision. Visually impaired visitors 
read the Braille scripts in tactile perception. 
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Eyes have the capability of vision and they can detect the varying blend of colours of paintings, 
specify the fundamental characteristics of Rajasthani paintings, Moghul miniature, details and 
loveliness, serene and passionate Kangra School of paintings and Ajanta frescoes, calligraphy of 
the Muslim period. 


Eyes discern the ayudhas (weapons) and mudras (gestures) of deities, sculptural iconography, - 
inscription, signs and symbols or coins, incised decorative designs on visual arts, Jewellaries 
done In inconspicuous areas eve. musi opens up a clear eeu: -in the inner mind, mental 
insight (manaschekhu). 


in this context, mention may be- made of a sanskrit verse, composed by Jasodhar Pandit in the 


Joyamonglia note in the Vatsyayan Kamasutra, Ch fll, paragraph 16 applicable mainly for painter- 
artist— 


"Rupabhedalf. ‘aramanani bhavalavnyayojnam Sadrisym varnikabhanga iti chitram 
Sadgnkam” 


Sadanga: Six limbs of paintings are knowledge of appearance (rupabhedah, structure of forms 
(pramanani), feeling (bhava), gracefulness (lavnyayojanam), likeness (sadrisya) and artistic manner 
of using brush and colour (varnikabhanga)—all can be visualized and Identified through combined 
exercises of eye and inner mind (antrindriya) for mental insight. Gracefulness brings joy. Indian 
painters view the reflection of natural mind and then portray the feeling. 


Sensation of mind is always expressed by Rabindranath Tagore tn “Ami” poem— 
“ Amart chetanar range panna holo sabuj, 
Chunhi uthlo ranga hoye”........ 
Hei amir gahane alo-adharer ghata sangam 
Dekha dilo rupa, jege uthalo rasa.” (Sanchayita:1975:712-713) 


(Transliteration—My consclousness turns emerald green, ruby crimson coloured, light-dark mingled 
together in my thick forest (here it means mind), beaty appears in eye and taste arises. ) 


Abanindranath Tagore expressed - a 

“Akhi jata jane here sobare ki mone dhare?” (Tagore and Chanda: 1362, 150) 
(Transliteration: As many as persons | observes, mind accepts how many?) 
These are all poetic allegories to express the artists absorbed ideas realistically. 


Eyes keep watch on objects, observe their physical condition, decaying causes and the conservators 
take remedial measures against the causes. So, eyes act as recorder. Eyes detect fake or originality 
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of objects, edifice and dane in slabs and the efficacy of emedia, measures taken to damage 
‘objects. 


Objects for comfortable viewing need to set at 5’/3" (about 1.6 mie at eye level display as it is the 
average height of an Indian aduit to be viewed preferably from a distance of 2 feet apart. The area 
of vision in the horizontal axis forms a cone by the rays coming from extremities of the objects 
` viewed. The objects displayed either at above or below the calculated eye level. There will be 
physical distortion due to stooping or stressing upwardly the neck for clear view. And as a result 
eye strain and fatigue are caused hampering aesthetic appeal and appreciation. 


Eye is the special faculty of the body by which on lookers and museum personnel are conscious 
about museum objects. Eyes by its spontaneous movement of the little eye balls can sense the 
shape, size, volume, texture, shine or dullness of objects. In the sense eye Is a domain of visual 
learning memory for realization. 


Eye and mind perform the communication of edu-guidance. Museum personnel throughout their 
service period in eduquest and persistently investigating Information and to make this effective, 
close viewing are essential. 


Ear 


Ear is a sense organ for sound perception and hearing is all about vibration. Ear has faculty of 
receiving the didective voice of experts. The sound voice is conducted from ear drum through a 
series of hair-like fibres in the inner ear. {nability to hear is the hearing impairment. Deaf péople 
often are able to determine direction and location of two. sound/vibration through feet. 


Museum in India started providing audio-cassettes particularly in the forest diorama of the natural 
history gallery’ or appropriate places in the display gallery to attract the viewers and invite them to 
” spend more time near the exhibit. The audio cassettes of bird calls made the visitors to identify the 
. sound of the related birds in the show cases. The recorded sound of the bird will provide other 
information more about.the exhibited birds te the visitors. The audio visual activity is simple, but 
‘is more cost effective method of communication assistance to the museum service. 


Nose 


Nose has power of smelling. The impulse smell is transmitted to the brain through the olfactory 
nerve receptor. By smelling one can realize the archival materials, manuscript, either old or new. 
Old such materials have earthy smell, new, fresh smell; sculpture made of sandal wood smells 
sweet, clarifled butter (ghee) smells purity fragrance, ripe guava by odour, lobed green pepper 
pungent, artists smell turpentine, balsam, kerosene oll, bitter. The primary characteristic of 
sedimentary shell rock is earthy smell. Nose detects also the nature of food at through is odour. 
For that it is said that scent makes half feeded. 


"~ 
` 
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Humans have a comparatively weak sense of smell, while some species of animals have strong 
smell sensory stimuli. They have receptor to intake sense about the world around them and react 
accordingly. Sharks keep sense of smell through nostril. Dolphin locates prey on the sea floor 
where sediment limits and reptile, like monitor lizard has strong sense of smell. 


Tongue 


Tongue is a movable organ for testing, sweet, sour, pungent, bitter, and salty. Lemon tastes sours, 
apple, sweet, salt saltish. Tongue can taste the acidity or alkalinity by chalky. in ancient times 
people taste acidity by putting a drop on tongue. Now scientifically detect acidity with litmus paper 
strip. Blue litmus paper moistened with distilled water turns red in acidity, while in alkanity red to 
blue. Fragile textile, paper if turn blue litmus strip red for acidity. Tongue has power of speech also. 


Skin 


Skin has capacity to perceive cold, atmospheric temperature flux, environmental changing variations 
in different seasons—hot and monsoon and in- different time-periods in a day also. Skin feels 
maximum sunlight when the sun is at the zenith sky. it detects the relative humidity and rainfall in 
the country. Keen sensitiveness keeps mind tingling with consciousness. 


Body feeling helps the museum staff members to‘take suitable precautionary, corrective measures 
against deleterious effect of nature and course of action to safeguard of environmental ravages of 
museum objects. The taken out practical actions obviously provide measures to the external 
environmental damaging factors and enable one to think the reason out and to control the factors. 


Hand 


Hand is the principal organ to handle carefully the museum objects. Hand percepts the delicacy of 
feeling, muslin. touch, filmy and soft, delicate objects, hard or soft, tale mineral, soapy feel, 
manganese element, pyrolosite soils hand, graphite black lead, blackened hand. Hands carry 
abjects to places, sorting out and arranging the folios of manuscripts, done treatment and 
- experiments in the conservation laboratory, remove the deposited dust dirt, cobweb, insect nest 
causing darkening paintings, write official reports, etc. 


The visually impaired visitors touch the rough bark of trees and identify the trees with its structures, 
which reminds the story of Andher hastidarshan: 


Touching facility is provided in the Regional Museum of Natural History in Mysore, which has a 
garden called ‘Touch, Feel and learn garden’ for the benefit of visually impaired visitors. The 
Nationa! Botanical Research Institute, Lucknow and the M.S. Swaminathan Research Foundation, 
Chennai have such facility. They can read the Braille label on thin aluminum sheet mounted on 
stands or can hear audio commentary about objects and learn about them more practically. Touch 
and feel are learning experiences in tactile and sensory perception. Eye, ear, hand do much as 
sensory organs. l 
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Foot 


Museum personnel are moving out to field for exploration on foot for collecting objects, field data 
and to guard the galleries by moving on foot. 


Voice 


Museum people express their information about objects lectures through voice sound of speech. 


Mind 


‘The conscious inner mind (manaschakhu} thinks rightly the features of objects. The causation 
develops consciousness of mind, a psychic power. The psychic body and physical body of a man 
are correspondingly correlated to each other and keep a man level headed and down to earth. 
Equilibrium of the body is not attained in unrestraint and non tranquil mind. Mind responds 
accordingly to the properly selected concerning preventing and preservation processes for practical 
case to obviate any unnecessary harm.to applied preservation method for curing deterloration 
with lethal doses of chemicals to control: Mind is the controller of all other sense organs. Mind 
has the habit of asserting its will for Its expression. It is not merely an aggregation of feelings, but 
is a mysterious unlty of inter-relationship with other sense organs, complex in character. The dim 
nebula of mind says the righteousness orders to sorely puzzle and bewilderment. Mind, when 
excels the desire, makes a man to realize skillfully the ultimate reality. Mind telegraphs message of 
questioning and tasks to brain through physical nerves for working. Institution Inspires one to 
know more. Brain makes person prudent, judicious to take up museum programmes successful. 


Production 


The museum workshop fabricates models, replicas of rare, delicate, authentic objects with an 
intention to supplement the use of such objects as these will ruined due to repeated use. Replicas 
are used to replace real fragile valuable things and used also as auxiliary explanatory aids in 
exposition. The fabricated objects are for sales also to the Intended buyers for their education and 
study. Fabrication unit Is a generative organ of a museum. Only a few big museums In India have 
made a great stride in this activity. Faithful reproduction of objects in clay or fiberglass is a means 
to defy the prey to theft and natural, blological and chemical decay of rea! objects. 


The basic of Jnana is the mode of its release through knowledge. Man has knowledge, but It is 
covered by a veil, which is lifted out by mental desire. The power of acquiring knowledge varies in 
each Individual. Knowledge can be got in the way of experience. The consciousness, instinct and 
reason develop the intellectual knowledge. Sensibility creates awareness about social 
accountability. : 
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